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STOKE ST. MARY, NEAR TAUNTON. 
~ I . I) 
R. RUSSELL receives FOUR 
PUPILS for a CLASSICAL EDUCATION. Terms 
507. per annum, with no extras. Sons of Clergymen, or two 
brothers, 40/. per annum. Reference may be made to the 
Editor of Tue Critic. 


ROPRIETARY GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL (three miles from London), affording a 
first-rate Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Educa- 
tion, with a University Scholarship.—A LADY, licensed by 
the Committee to receive BOARDERS, has VACANCIES 
References to the Parents of Young Gentlemen who have 
resided with her. For further particulars address A. M. B., 
Messrs. Barker & Wuirr’s, 33, Flect-street. 





OLLEGIATE INSTITUTION for 
YOUNG LADIES, Alfred House, Upper Holloway.— 
The Studies of this Institution will be resumed on the 21st 
instant, and the first Lecture will be delivered on the 24th, 
by TREVETHAN SPICER, M. A.  Subject—‘‘ Physical 
Geography.” 
The course of instruction pursued is carried on by eminent 
professors, modern languages by native professors, and the 
usual accomplishments by masters of talent. Further par- 
ticulars, terms, &c., to be obtained at the Institution, or from 
TREVETHAN Spicer, M. A., 42, Upper Charlotte Street, 
Portland Place. 


DUCATION.—The FRENCH and 
4 GERMAN PROTESTANT COLLEGE, Church House, 
Merton, Surrey, conducted by a French Gentleman, recently 
Principal of one of the most extensive establishments of 
Paris, combines all the advantages of a superior Classical 
and Commercial English Education, with an enlarged system 
of Continental instruction. The family being French, that 
language is alwaysspoken. The Pupils are instructed by the 
first Professors, and are waited upon by French servants. 
The domestic arrangements are replete with comfort, and 
the situation of the house is most healthy, surrounded by 
several acres of its own grounds. Terms moderate. 

Prospectuses and references to parents of pupils of A. C., 
at the above address, and of Mr. Law, 131, Fleet-street. 


O PUBLISHERS and AMATEUR 
AUTHORS.—The Author of numerous Works, his- 
torical and imaginative, is desirous of EMPLOYMENT as 
Reader to a Publisher, Editor of a Periodical, and in pre- 
paring Manuscripts for the Press, in which occupations he 
has had many years’ experience in one of the first publish- 
ing houses in London. His assistance would be found of 
great advantage to Noblemen or Gentlemen having any 
Work in progress, which he would not only carefully 
revise, but would negotiate its publication, and correct the 
proof sheets. Address, pre-paid, to A. B , care of CHARLES 
Mears, Esq., 9, Westbourne-place, Eaton-square. 











O FANCY STATIONERS 

and Others.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, in a Leading 

Thoroughfare, East of the Exchange, the TRADE of a 

FANCY STATIONER, Dealer in Toys, and Music. The con- 

cern can be entered upon for 150/., and will be desirable for 
any party seeking an addition to their income. 

Apply to Mr. PAGE, Auctioneer and Valuer, 28, Moorgate- 

street, Bank. 





RT-UNION OF LONDON.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The SUBSCRIP- 
TION LIST for the current year IS NOW OPEN. Each 
Subscriber of One Guinea will receive, in addition to One 
Share in the next Annual Distribution of Prizes, a PAIR of 
LINE ENGRAVINGS, after T. Wesster, R. A., “ The 
Smile” and “The Frown,” wWHicH MAY BE HAD AT THE 
TIME OF PAYING THE SUBSCRIPTION, and a Series of Etch- 
ings, after ID. Macuise, R. A., illustrating Shakspere’s 

Seven Ages. 

LEWIS POOOOK.” } Honorary Secretaries, 
444, West Strand. 





i & VESTMENT. — The DIRECTORS 
of the METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COM- 
PANY (Incorporated 1846), being about to extend their 
sphere of operations, are ready to RECEIVE APPLICA- 
TIONS for ADDITIONAL SHARES. The Reports, and 
Estimates of Profits, &c., may be had post-free, or on personal 
application at the Offices, 58, Pall Mall. 
By Order of the Board, 
A. GREIG, Secretary. 








Periodicals. 





HE ANGLO-SAXON, for January, 


contains Anglo-Saxon Footsteps in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago and Western Africa.—Commemorations (with Illus- 
trations.)—American Antiquities: our Transatlantic Fore- 
runners.—The Law of Liberty.—Boys and Girls.—Civiliza- 
tion.—Sketches of Anglo-Saxon Literature.—Electro-Biology. 
—Shirley, and The Caxtons.—An Heraldic Sereen, by a 
Handicraftsman.— Honour and Arms.—A New Year’s Hymn, 
from Lavater, &c., &c. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON is published Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 
Subscribers’ Names received by the Publisher, T. Bosworta, 
215, Regent-street, and by all Booksellers. 

Vol. I., for 1849, is now ready, handsomely bound, price 
One Guinea. 





Now ready, 


HE WESTMINSTER AND 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CIII. and 
No. LXXXVIUIL., for Janvary, 1850, 


CONTENTS : 
. Epidemics. 
. Woman’s Mission. 
. Religious Faith and Modern Scepticism. 
New Novels. The Caxtons :—Shirley. 
The New Bankruptcy Act. 
Railway Progress. 
The Last Session. 
. Ebenezer Elliott. 
. The African Blockade. 

Almanach de la République Francaise. Alpen Reisen von 
J.G. Kohl. ‘Briefe aus Frankfurt und Paris. La Petite 
Fadette, par George Sand. Otello, Tragedia di Shakspeare, 
recata in Italiano; da Ignazio Valetta. 

New Educational Works. Miscellaneous Notices. 
G. LuxrorD, 1 Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


© D1 Or & Go to 





O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
and Others.—Mr. PAGE is directed to SELL the 
TRADE of a BOOKSELLER and STATIONER. The con- 
cern has been established for more than twenty years. The 
ae are respectable, and may be entered upon for about 
02, 


Apply to Mr. PAGE, Auctioneer and Valuer, 28, Moorgate- 
street, Bank. 


To LIBRARIANS, NEWS- 
VENDERS, and Others.—A profitable Business, cen- 
trally situate.—Mr. PAGE is directed to SELL the TRADE 
of a NEWSVENDER, BOOKSELLER, and STATIONER, 
with a Public Library of Modern Works. The concern can 
be confidently recommended to parties with 250/., as pro- 
ducing a most liberal return for this very moderate outlay. 
Apply to Mr. PAGE, Auctioneer and Valuer, 28, Moorgate- 
street, Bank. 


O STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, 


A and OTHERS.—In a flourishing town, centrally situate, 
within two hours’ journey from London.—Mr. PAGE is 
directed to SELL a BOOKSELLER’S, STATIONER’S, and 
PRINTER’S BUSINESS, now in full operation, and posses- 
sing advantages far greater than usually to be found. The 
trade is most respectable, and parties with a few hundreds 
will be liberally treated with. 

Apply to Mr. PAGE, Auctioneer and Valuer, 28, Moorgate- 
street, Bank. 











OURNAL OF THE ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA. No. IV. 10s. 
CONTENTS : 
Comparative Vocabularies of some of the principal Negro 
Dialects of Africa, by the Rev. John L. Wilson. 
The Zulu Language, by the Rev. James C. Bryant. 
The Zulu and other Dialects of Southern Africa, by the 
Rev. Louis Grout. 
Translation of Et. Tabary’s Conquest of Persia by the 
Arabs. 
Translation of an Imperial Berat, issued by Sultan Selim. 
Ill. A.H. 1215. 
On the Identification of the Signs of the Persian Cuneiform 
Alphabet. 
On the Present Condition of the Medical Profession in 
Syria. 
"Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, &c. 
London: GrorcE P. PutNAm’s (late Wiley and Putnam’s) 
American Literary Agency, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside. 





On the 29th ult. was published, in feap. 8vo., with a 
frontispiece, price 5s., 
rPHE POOR ARTIST ; or, Seven Eye- 
Sights, and One Object. 
** SCIENCE IN FABLE.” 
Joun VAN Voorst, !, Paternoster-row. 





New Publications. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF MR. AINSWORTH’S WORKS. 
On Saturday next, the 19th of January, will be published 
(MICHTON, complete in One Volume, 

price 1s. boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Now ready, 

ROOKWOOD, complete, price 1s, boards, 
or ls. 6d, cloth. 

Also, , 

WINDSOR CASTLE, complete, price 1s. 
boards, or Is. 6d. cloth. 

London: CuarMa™ and Hatt, 186, Strand. 7 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all Railway Stations. 





A New and Cheaper Edition, uniform with Knight’s Weekly 
Volume. With many additional Hints. Price 3s: 
T OUSEHOLD SURGERY: or, Hints 
on Emergencies. By JOHN F. SOUTH, Surgeon to 
St. Thomas's Hospital. 

“It is everybody’s book; and, above all, travellers, emi- 
grants, and residents in remote country places should not 
fail to provide themselves with it.”—Morning Chronicle. 

C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


SLATER’S PUBLICATIONS FOR FEBRUARY 1. 


} 3 
ter NEIGHBOURS, Vol. I. (on Jan. 
15), the tenth of “ Bremer’s Novels,” in Shilling 
Volumes, uniform with “ Slater’s Shilling Series. P 


II. 
VOICES of the NIGHT, and other Poems, 
by HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. The Thirteenth of 
‘*Slater’s Shilling Series.” 16mo. green cloth gilt, 1s. 


Ill. 
The ENCHANTED LAKE, by GEORGE 
SAND. The Fourth of “Slater’s Universal Series.” Crimson 
cloth gilt, ls. each. 





RV. ; 
The HOME, by Miss SEDGWICK. No. 7 
of ‘‘Slater’s Home Library. 12mo. fancy cover, 6d. each. 
GEORGE SLATER, 252, Strand. 





Just published, 


| ‘OLY MEN of OLD; being Short 
Notices of such as are named in the Calendar of the 
English Church. Demy 18mo. cloth, 3s. 

DEEDS of FAITH: Stories for Children 
from Church History. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, Warden 
of Sackville College, East Grinstead. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

The MAGAZINE for the YOUNG. 
Volume for 1849, enlarged. 1%mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Joun & Cuartes Mozury, 6, Paternoster-row : and JoserH 
Masters, 78, New Bond-street 





In royal 12mo., price 7s. 6d , bound, 


G RADUS AD PARNASSUM. A 
J New Edition, very carefully Revised and Corrected, 
with the Addition of many New Words, and with the English 
Meanings introduced. 

London : published by the Company of Stationers, at their 
Hall, Stationers’-court. 





Original Edition, 4s. cloth, 


OS GRINGOS; or an INSIDE VIEW 

4 of CALIFORNIA and MEXICO; with Wanderings 
in Peru, Chili, and Polynesia. By Lieut. WISE, U.S.N. 
Post 8vo. 


The CALIFORNIA and OREGON 
TRAIL; with Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain 
Life. By FRANCIS PARKMAN, jun. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


SIGHTS in the GOLD REGIONS, and 
SCENES by the WAY. By THEODORE T. JOHNSON. 
Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. ; 

“They contain more novelty, amusement, andinformation, 
than are to be found in any dozen of those vapid narratives 
of fashionable tourists, with which the Bentley and Colburn 
presses annually cram the public. We have been much 
pleased and diverted by the unsophisticated pages of Messrs. 
Johnson, Wise, and Parkman.”—JZlackwood’s Magazine, 
January, 1850. 

London: Geo. P. Putnam, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside, and 
all Booksellers. 
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AN ELEGANT VOLUME FOR CHRISTMAS. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS. 
REPRINTED IN ROYAL 410. FROM THE PARISH CHOIR; 


With Ornamental Borders and Illuminated Title-page; appropriately bound for the Drawing-room. Price 9s. 
*,® In ordering this Edition it is requested that parties will distinguish it by its size, ‘‘ Royal 4to.” 





AN EXPOSITION OF THE CHURCH CATECHISM, 


IN THE FORM OF BRIEF ILLUSTRATIVE 


LECTURES, WITH QUESTIONS APPENDED. 


3y the Rev. JOHN BOOKER, A.M., Vicar of Killurin, Diocese of Ferns, Wexford. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
*,* The chief object of the Author has been to furnish a suitable auxiliary to such Clergymen as desire to give catechetical 
instruction in the Church, after the Second Lesson at Ev ening Prayer, as well as to provide a useful Book for Schools and 


the heads of families. 


“This object is never lost sight of, and is well carried out. The author is an unambiguous writer; he does not fritter 


away an explanation.” — Weekly News. 


London: JOHN OLLIVIER, 59, Pall Mall. Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN. 





A CONCISE TREATISE ON 
HARMONY, ACCOMPANIMENT, AND COMPOSITION, 
For the Use of Musical Amateurs, comprised in 10 Lectures, with Examples. 
Translated from the German by J. A. HAMILTON. Price ls. 
EWER and Co. beg to recommend their Stock of Foreign Music, comprising upwards of 30,000 different Works; also 


their genuine Roman Strings of the very best quality. 


*,® A CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN MUSIC, Part lst, is now ready, and may be had on application, gratis. 
EWER and Co., 72, Newgate Street. 





T Tr 1D \ - r Sia 

NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 

N ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES 

5 IN THE WEST until 1519, and of Voyages to and 

along the Atlantic Coast of North America, from 1520 to 1573. 

Prepared for the Virginia Historical and Philosophical So- 

ciety. By CONWAY ROBINSON, Chairman of the Execu- 

tive Committee, and published by the Society. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, price 16s. 

ESSAYS ON ANCIENT LITERA- 
TURE AND ART, with the Biography and Correspondence 
of Eminent Philologists. By Profs. SEARS, EDWARDS, and 
FELTON. New Edition, post 8vo. handsomely printed and 
bound, price 9s. 


A UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING | 


GAZETEER,. By THOMAS BALDWIN ; assisted by several 
other Gentlemen; with an Appendix and Supplement. 
Thick post 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS with GOETHE | 


IN THE LAST YEARS OF HIS LIFE, from the German 
of Eckermann, by S. M. FULLER. Post 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 

“A most delightful work that will instruct as well as 
amuse.”’— Providence Herald. 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF GER- 


MANY. By FREDERICK H. HEDGE. With numerous | 


highly-finished Portraits. 1 vol. large 8vo. elegantly bound, 
gilt edges, price 24s, 


*,* A Series of Biographical and Critical Notices. 


AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


of the BIBLE. By Rev. LYMAN COLEMAN, Illustrated 





by Maps, from the Latest and most Authentic Sources, of | 


various Countries mentioned in the Scripture. Thick post 
yo. half-bound, price 8s. 

LOWELL LECTURES on the AP- 
PLICATION of the METAPHYSICAL and ETHICAL 
SCIENCE to the EVIDENCES of RELIGION. By FRAN- 
CIS BOWEN. Royal 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 

THE PERSON and WORK of 
CHRIST. By ERNEST SARTORIUS, D. D., General Super- 
intendent and Consistorial Director at Konigsberg, Prussia. 
Translated by Rey. OAKMAN 8S. STEARNS, A.M. Royal 
18mo. cloth, price 3s. 

A HISTORY of AMERICAN BAP- 
TIST MISSIONS, in ASIA, AFRICA, EUROPE, and NORTH 
AMERICA. By WILLIAM GAMMELL, A.M., Professor in 
Brown University. With Maps and Appendix. Post 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. " 

DISCOURSES on the CHRISTIAN 
SPIRIT and LIFE. By C. A. BARTOL, Minister of West 
Church, Boston. Post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


PERIODICALS. 
SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL (No. 24), 


for NOVEMBER. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA (No. 24, 
ALMAN ACK | 


New Series), for NOVEMBER. 6s. 

THE AMERICAN 

and REPOSITORY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for 1850, 
London; JOUN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 





J Boosey ¥ 62 J 
GOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 


Re-issue in Monthly Parts at 3s. 6d. 

Part 30 of the above is now ready, as are also Vols. 1 and 2, 
containing together upwards of 420 Plates and Descriptions, 
} at £1. 19s. 6d. per Vol., bds. 

Copies of Vols. 1 to 7 comprising the Flowering Plants, in 

neat boards, well adapted for Presents (this Work being the 

only complete illustrated Flora of this or any country), at 
£14. 7s. the set. 

To be had of the Proprietor Jupiru SowerBy, 3, Mead 
Place, Lambeth, and of all Booksellers. 


Just published for 1850. 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC | for 
1850. Price, sewed, One Shilling. 
THE COMPANION TO THE AL- 
| MANAC for 1850. Price, sewed, Half-a-Crown. 
The two bound together in neat cloth, uni- 
| form with preceding years, price Four Shillings. 
CONTENTS OF THE COMPANION. 

| Part I.—On Ancient and and other Powers, 1849 
Modern Usage in Reckon- —Fluctuations of the 








ing—On the Fisheries of Funds. 

Great Britain and Treland 

—Chronological Account Parr II. — Abstracts of 
of the Connexion between Acts—Abstracts of Pub- 


lic Documents—Chronicle 
of Session — Private Bills 
—Public Petitions—Pub- 
lic Improvements :—with 
Woodeut IJilustrations of 
New Buildings--Chronicle 
of Occurrences -- Bank- 
ruptcy Analysis--Necro- 
logy of 1849, 


England and India, con- 
tinued from 1832 to the 
present time — Railways 
of Great Britain — On 
Public Libraries—Coals, 
and the Coal Market of 
London--On the Water 
Supply of London—On the 
Cholera of 1849--European 
} a 
THE UNIONS’ AND PARISH OFFI- 
CERS’ SHEET ALMANAC, for 1850. Price, Plain, 1s, 6d. ; 
Varnished, 2s. 3d.; in Frame and Varnished, 7s. 
Also, Price 4s. cloth, or 4s. 6d. roan tuck. 
| THE UNIONS’ AND PARISH OFFI- 
CERS’ POCKET ALMANAC AND GUIDE, for 1850, greatly 
} extended. 


| LONDON: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET-STREET. 


A NCIENT and MODERN HISTORY. 
Ps By JOSEPH GUY, sen., author of the British 
Spelling Book, &c. (extensively used in all the National 
Schools.) 

Published by Crapock & Co. 48, Paternoster Row, London, 

ANCIENT HISTORY, comprehends 
GREECE, ROME, EGYPT, BABYLON, NINEVEH, the 
JEWS, ARABS, PERSIANS, &c. Mlustrated with a Map of 
the Ancient World, coloured. A new Edition by EDWARD 
FARR, F.S.A. Price 3s. 6d. roan. 


MODERN HISTORY, includes 
FRANCE, GERMANY, SPAIN and PORTUGAL, RUSSIA, 
PRUSSIA, SWEDEN and DENMARK, ITALY, AMERICA, 
&c. New Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 

BRITISH HISTORY contains 
ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, under 
separate Heads, with a Table of Contemporary Sovereigns, 
at the head of each English Reign. New Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 

GUY’S CHART of UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c., on a large Sheet appropriately 
coloured ; now sold for 4s. only. 

*,* This useful Tablet of Memory, and Companion in 
reading History, may be had mounted on Canvas and 
Roller, or as a Book for the Library. 


GUY’S SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK 
on HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, &c. 9th 
Edition, with a Chart of History. Price 4s. 6d. roan. 


LANGLEY’S MAPS and TABLES of 
CHRONOLOGY and GENEALOGY, prepared for Harrow 
School. Coloured. Price 8s. 6d. 


Where may be had all JOSEPH GUY’S Standard School Books, 


gee DARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


By Joseru Guy, jun., of Magdalen College, Oxyord. 

GUY’S LEARNER’S POETIC TASK 
BOOK, being a choice Selection of Pieces chiefly from Modern 
British Poets. Price 1s., bound and lettered. 

**A more simple and yet more desirable book for learners 
we have not seen, for it isa model of simplicity, a conden- 
sation of the sweetest thoughts and purest utterances of our 
great poetic geniuses.”—Critic, Oct. 1, 1849. 

JOSEPH GUY’S GEOGRAPHY for 
YOUNG CHILDREN (written expressly for their use, and 
to prepare them for Guy’s First) and School Geographies, 
illustrated with six maps and two woodcuts, and inter- 
spersed with Tutor’s Questions and Exercises on the Maps. 
Price 9d. bound, or 6d. in stiff cover. 

GUY’S NEW EXERCISES in ORTHO- 
GRAPHY ; with an Expositor correcting the Orthography 
and explaining the words. 14th edition, 1s.—Guy’s English 
School Grammar. 12th edition, price ls. 6d. red.—Guy’s 
Syntactical Exercises ; a Companion to hisGrammar. A new 
edition, now reduced in price to 1s. bound.—Guy’s Outlines 
to Walker’s Themes. New edition, price |s.—Guy’s New 
Arithmetical Plan, with Tables of Weights and Measures. 
A new edition, price ls.; a Key to the same, 1s.—Guy’s Key 
to the Grammar and Orthography, 2s. bound.—Guy’s Key 
to the Syntactical Exercises, Is. bound. 

London: Crapock and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 








THE MOST CORRECT SCHOOL ATLASES. 
STELL’S NEW GENERALATLAS. 
Royal 4to, including Greece, the Roman Empire, and 
Palestine, with a consulting index. 14s. bound; or coloured 
outlines, 18s. 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, Royal 8vo. with a consulting index, half-bound, 
10s., or 12s. coloured. 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Royal 8vo. with a consulting index, half- 
bound, 10s., or 12s. coloured. 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT and 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY combined. Royal 4to., containing 47 
finely-coloured maps, and a consulting index. Price lJ. 4s. 
bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS for the Junior 
Classes, 4to. 16 maps neatly coloured, half-bound, price 5s. 
The accuracy and beauty of the above works, and the 
constant attention given to modern discoveries, with the 
superior adaptation of the maps for teaching, have long 
secured them a place in all respectable schools. 

London: Crapock and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 





NEW LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Price 6d. each. 


| ANCIENT and MODERN; 
or, the History of Hindostan, Civil and Military, from 
the remotest period to the annexation of the Punjab in 
1849; with the Geographical position of the Country, its 
Geology, Mineralogy, Climate, Zoology, Soil, &c. Price 6d. 
Lately published in the same Series. 
PALESTINE; or a History of the Holy Land. 
CHINA, a compendious History from the remotest times. 
AUSTRALIA, VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, and NEW 
ZEALAND. ‘ 
MOTHERS’ MEDICAL ADVISER, on CHILDREN’S 
DISEASES. 
DOMESTIC MEDICINE; a Family Manual of Health. 
Forty-one Numbers are now published in this Series. 





London; Crapock and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 
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THE GOOD QUEEN ADELAIDE. 





WuatTever the wealthy and the noble may be 
pleased to do with a magnificence appropriate 
to their own vast means, it behoves the people, 
who are neither rich nor great, but mighty in 
their virtue and in their “numbers, to erect a 
monument of their own to the memory of one 
whose greatness as a true woMAN casts into 
shadow 1 her artificial dignity as a Queen. 

Such a monument should be, like herself, 
unornamented, simple, beautiful for its natural 
graces, in the purest style of the highest art, a 
subject to stimulate the best efforts of Britain’s 
loftiest genius. 

The sum required might be collected without 
difficulty in small sums, so that multitudes 
may have the satisfaction of contributing. It 
is only not yet done because there is nobody to 
begin it. ‘ 

An independent Journal, respons sible to the 
public for the proper conduct of the schem 1e, 
and having, by its extensive circulation, the 
means of inexpensi ively promoting it, can more 
appropriately set it afoot than private indi- 
viduals; and as this is to be the people’s monu- 
ment, it is desirable that the people should 
complete it, and that the noble should have 
one of their own after their own fashion. 





In the absence of any more 
originator, Tue Crrric will give its 
ry of its office to the task 
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When a sufficient sum is collected, artists 
will be invited to — by models for the 
work, which models will 1 " publicly exhibited, 
and the selection i 
committee of taste, ins to 7 appointed. 
assist in this design, by 
collecting subscriptions themselves and making 
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fight for or against an idea which ad 

enunciation. But transmute it into a symbol, and mil- 
lions will become its chiv: champions, or its 
fanatical foes. The prevalent faith must therefore in 
all times be that which can easiest take a symbolical 
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from its very rudeness more eloquent than speech. The 
rejection of the symbolical must, therefore, in every age 
be the denial of the Infinite; and the denial of the 
Infinite is equivalent to Atheism; for he who can dis- 
cern no other or higher world than the world of the 
Finite, will inevitably view himself as the chief fact in 
that world, the only God worthy to be honoured and 
worshipped there. Hence the enor nity and 
presumption of the Rationalist should not at all astonish 
us. Whoever compares |! an will 
not fail to consider hi 1e confine 
his view to the circle of being in which they both habi- 
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debatable land of which he is the king. If it be true, 
as a famous medical system asserts, that like is the best 











remedy for like, yet the very opposite is the case when 
not the body but the soul is concerned. ‘There the 
’ tf : each other must be the pl 
ans of each other rhus when the ration: 
put itself in the pla easonable, when the under- 
standing of the I idual sets at naught the Universal 
Reason of Humanity, it would be fruitless to set the 






juish Reason’s degeneracy. 
‘he work must be done faculty as potent but far 
lifferent—The Imagination. It is said that there are 
certain h cannot, be broken by the 
stroke of 2 hammer, but which a single grain of sand 
will shiver into pieces. And thus the gentlest wave, 
the softest touch of phantasy’s wings is often sufficient 
id life those energies in the human soul 
which the thunder of incessant blows had failed to rouse 
from their apathy. Man's best teachers are his religious 
emotions; next to these his moral convictions; next to 
these the rainbowed dream-land of Poetry; next to that 
his philosophical insight; and then, but not before, has 
logic a right to assert its claims. When L 
from this lowest sphere which is its appointed home 
and workshop, to assume the supreme guidance of hu- 
man thoughts and affairs, when it represents correct 
thinking, not organic existence, as the primordial want 
of the world, we should but flatter its egregious self- 
y descending to that clear but chilling 
region which it lawfully rules, and having dragged it 
back to its throne, trying to fix it to its angular palace. 
We must rather show how far it is below other social 
and intellectual agencies by summoning religion, morality, 
poetry, philosophy totheir posts in theeternal conflict with 
evil. Yet their active operation will be of little use 
unless it lead to their co-operation. The divorce of 
religion, morality, poetry, philosophy, from each other 
must be the unreasonable, to which the mere Rational 
however must be preferred. We gain little then by 
saying that Phantasy must antagonize Logic in order 
that the Reasonable may ascend to its true empire 
among men, unless Phantasy ally itself with morality, 
philosophy, and religion. That it may do so Poetry 
must assume much more of lyrical inspiration than it 
has recently done. Then alone can it be the connecting 
link of the moral, the religious, the philosophic, when it 
alike utters the fiercest passions and speaks to the ten- 
derest emotions of the people’s heart. In poetry we do 
not want a second morality, a second religion, a second 
philosophy; we want poetry. But that cannot be poetry 
which has a sense for none but the initiated and the 
studious. . The admirers of Worpswortu and TENNY- 
son will not allow us to have any poetical feeling, unless 
we see in every poem a parable, and in every verse an 
enigma. The poet whose genius seems most adapted 
by lyrical force and popular directness to furnish the 
connecting link between morality, religion, and philo- 
sophy, is Burrtnatron. ‘ Whenever he outgrows the 
influence of certain, brilliant contemplatists, such as 
SHELLEY, whenever he learns to trust to nothing but 
the spontaneous individuality of his own soul, he will 
no doubt victoriously manifest that poetry is not a drowsy 
thing to be babbled by brooks, but a flame that runs 
from lip to lip and from breast to breast like a prophet’s 
words of old. Poetry is the spark struck by the rapid 
wheel of action, not the meteor that flits on the stagnant 
marsh of indolent reflection. Contemplative poetry, if 
we could regard it as anything but a passive caprice, 
we should be compelled to view as a proof of a nation’s 
decay. .To those who would despair of France at pre- 

nt we would point to the fact that the chief part of 
its poetry for more than thirty years has been lyrical. 
As long as a nation is capable of pouring forth the 
noblest portion of its nature with lyrical passionateness, 
there is great hope of that nation. We must once for 
all, then, cast to the moles and to the bats all this 
tedious preaching about the beauty of passiveness with 
which, England has been pestered and poisoned since 
Byron died.. We must rid ourselves of it not merely 
‘ause it misleads us as to the true aim and intention 
of Poetry, but because it prevents the highest and holiest 
of civilizing agencies from harmonizing.’ Philosophy is 
forced in a certain measure to be the ally of rationalism 

long as Poetry is the ally of Mysticism; the conse- 
quence of rationalism in philosophy is pseudo-mysticism 
ix religion; .and where pseudo-mysticism in religion is 
valent,‘morality ceases to be a potency, a teacher, a 
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— 
saviour among men. Would we change all this, would 
we make our philosophy profound, our religion sublimely 
veiled, but not courting gloomy shadows or spectral 
shapes. our morality an energetic fact, coming home 

th the power of a thunderbolt to the conscience, we 
must tell the Poet that he faithless to his mission 
whenever he is not the Prophet too. In the old 
Egyptian language the same word signified “bread” and 
“wisdom,” and let the Poet be persuaded that unless his 
song be bread to the people's heart it cannot be wisdom 
to their mind. Poet, arise, thou predestined, and it 
will no longer be needful for us to rebuke the rational, 
to celebrate the reasonable, to thrust aside the under- 
standing of the Individual, when doing homage to the 
Eternal Reason of Humanity. 
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French Revolution of 1848. 
London: Bohn. 


The History of the 

By A. LAMARTINE. 
Mr. Bown has added to his Standard Library an 
excellent translation of LAMARTINE’s famous and in- 
teresting pleading in self-vindication, which he has 
given to the world under the form of a history of the 
revolution in which he bore so prominent a part. It is 
a curious exposure of the secret doings of those memo- 
rable days, and vividly pictures the terrible force of that 
necessity which compelled even his honesty and genius 
to bow before the might of men vastly his inferior in 
both. It explains much that was seemingly contradic- 
tory in his conduct, and rationally accounts for the results 
we have witnessed. Like all the productions of LAMAR- 
TINE, it is dreamy and unpractical, but eloquent, and 
will be read with pleasure even by those who cannot 
sympathize with his raptures or aspirations. It is a 
most acceptable addition to the valuable series of which 
it forms a part. 








BIOCRAPHY. 


FOURTH NOTICE. 
Oliver Goldsmith: a Biography. By Wasu- 
incton Irvine. London: Murray. 1849. 


Goxtpsmitu had recently become acquainted 
with a widow lady and her family, consisting 
of one son and two daughters, of the name of 
Hornutvs, all persons of agreeable manners 
and intellectual tastes. He had met them at 
the house of Sir Josnua Reynoxps. 


Miss Reynolds, as we have shown, ever since she had 
heard his poem of The Traveller, read aloud, had ceased 
to consider him ugly. The Hornulus’ were equally 
capable of forgetting his person in admiring his works. 
On becoming acquainted with him too, they were 
delighted with his guileless simplicity, his buoyant 
good-nature, and his innate benevolence, and an en- 
during intimacy soon sprang up between them. For 
once poor Goldsmith had met with polite society, with 
which he was perfectly at home, and by which he was 
fully appreciated; for once he had met with lovely 
women, to whom his ugly features were not repulsive. 


The two young ladies were endowed with 
great personal beauty. The elder was en- 
gaged to be married, but the heart and hand 
of the younger were yet free. This young 
lady was sportively called by her friends, the 
Jessamy Bride. 

It has been intimated that the intimacy of poor 
Goldsmith with the Misses Hornulus, which began in so 
sprightly a vein, gradually assumed something of a 
more tender nature, and that he was not insensible to 
the fascinations of the younger sister. This may 
account for some of the phenomena which about this 
time appeared in his wardrobe and toilet. During the 
first year of his acquaintance with these lovely girls, 
the tell-tale book of his tailor Mr. William Filby, dis- 
plays entries of four or five full suits, besides separate 
articles of dress. Amongst the items we find, a green 
half-trimmed frock and breeches, and another pair of a 
bloom colour. Alas! “poor Goldsmith! how much of 
this silken finery was’ dictated, not by vanity, but 
humble consciousness of thy defects: how much of it 
was to atone for the uncouthness of thy person, and to 
win favour in the eyes of the Jessamy Bride? 





The History of Rome was published in May, 
1769. He now occupied himself with the 
composition of his History of Animated Na- 
ture. Jt was shortly before this time that he 
had been appointed Professor of History in 
the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts, this in- 
stitution having been founded in the latter 
part of the year 1768, principally through the 
instrumentality of Sir Josuva Reynoxps. 

On the 26th of May, 1770, Goipsmitu pub- 
lished his Deserted Village. The sale of this 
poem was “instantaneous and immense.” “'The 
first edition was immediately exhausted: in a 
few days a second was issued: in a few days 
more a third, and by the 16th of August the 
fifth edition was hurried through the press.” 
We must not omit the following anecdote in 
referring to the appearance of the Deserted 
Village : 

Previous to its publication the bookseller gave him 
in advance, a note for the price agreed upon, one hun- 
dred guineas. As the latter was returning home, he 
met a friend to whom he mentioned the circumstance, 
and who, apparently judging of poetry by quantity 
rather than by quality, observed that it was a great 
sum for so small a poem. “In truth,” said Goldsmith, 
“T think so too; it is much more than the man 
can afford, or the piece is worth. I have not been 
easy since J received it.” In fact, he actually returned 
the note to the bookseller, and left it to him to graduate 
the payment according to the success of the work. The 
bookseller, as may well be supposed, soon repaid him in 
full, with many acknowledgments of his disinterested- 
ness. 

Go.psmitu’s elder brother, the Rev. Henry 
Goxpsmitu, had died some time previous to 
the publication of the Deserted Village: while 
the remaining members of the poet's family 
were scattered hither and thither. Mr. Irvine 
says: 








It seems to us as if the very last accounts received 
from home, of his “ shattered family,” and the desola- 
tion that seemed to have settled upon the haunts of his 
childhood, had cut to the roots one feebly cherished 
hope, and produced the following exquisitely tender and 
mournful lines: 

In all my wand’rings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 

Amid these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose ; 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Aniid the swains, to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an ev’ning group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and alll saw; 

And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew : 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last. 

The publication of this new yom “ shed” 
says Mr. Irvine, “an additional poetic grace 
round the homely person of the author; he 
was becoming more an‘ more acceptable in 
ladies’ eyes, and finding himself more and more 
at ease in their society, at least in the society 
of those whom he met in the Rexnoxps’ circle, 
among whom he particularly affected the beau- 
tiful family of the Hornutus.” Such is the 
description given of his personal appearance 
at this period, by the beautiful Mary Hor- 
nuLus, the Jessamy Bride herself: 

After admitting, apparently with some reluctance, that 
“he was a very plain man,” she goes on to say, “ but 
had he been much more so, it was impossible not to love 
and respect his goodness of heart, which broke out onevery 
occasion. His benevolence was unquestionable, and his 


countenance bore every trace of it: no one that knew 
him intimately could avoid admiring and loving his good 
qualities.” 

Six weeks after the publication of the 
Deserted, Village, Goupsmitu accompanied 
Mrs. Hornuvs and her two daughters on a six 
weeks’ excursion to Paris. We transcribe the 
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following anecdote for the sake of the remarks 
which accompany it :— 

An incident which oceurred in the course of this tour 
has been tortured by the literary magpie, Boswell, into 
a proof of Goldsmith’s absurd jealousy of any admira- 
tion shown to others in his presence. While stopping 
at an hotel in Lisle, they were drawn to the windows by 
a military parade in front. The extreme beauty of the 
Misses Hornulus, immediately attracted the attention of 
the officers, who broke forth with enthusiastic speeches 
and compliments intended for their ears, Goldsmith 
was amused for a while, but at length affected impa- 
tience at this exclusive admiration of his beautiful com- 
panions, and exclaimed, with mock severity of aspect, 
“ Elsewhere, I also would have admirers.” It is difficult 
to conceive the obtuseness of intellect necessary to mis- 
construe so obvious a piece of mock petulance and dry 
humour, into an instance of mortified vanity, and jealous 
self-conceit. 

Goldsmith, jealous of the admiration of a groupof gay 
officers for the charms of two beautiful young women! 
This even out-Boswell’s Boswell ; yet this is but one of 
similar absurdities, evidently misconceptions of Gold- 
smith’s peculiar vein of humour, by which the charge 
of envious jealousy has been attempted to be fixed upon 
him. In the present instance, it was contradicted by one 
of the ladies herself, who was annoyed that it had been 
advanced against him. “I am sure,” said she, “ from 
the peculiar manner of his humour, and assumed frown 
of countenance, what was often uttered in jest, was 
mistaken, by those who did not know him, for earnest.” 

No one was more prone to err on this point than 
Boswell. He had a tolerable perception of wit, but none 
of humour. 


On his return to England, Goxpsmitu 
received the melancholy intelligence of his 
mother’s death. It seems that, notwithstand- 
ing the fame to which he had attained, the 
good lady had been disappointed in the expec- 
tations “a had formed of him, and annoyed 
that he did not succeed better in pushing his 
fortune. He had, however, always been an 
affectionate son, and contributed towards her 
maintenance from his precarious resources. 
Here is an amusing account of one of Goxp- 
8MITH’s many blunders. We must first pre- 
mise that Lord Crare was a friend of Goxp- 
8MITH :— 


Lord Clare and the Duke of Northumberland had 
houses next to each other (in Bath), of similar archi- 
tecture. Returning home one morning from an early 
walk, Goldsmith, in one of his frequent fits of absence, 
mistook the house, and walked up into the Duke's 
dining-room, where he and the Duchess were about to 
sit down to breakfast. Goldsmith, still supposing him- 
self in the house of Lord Clare, and that they were 
visitors, made them an easy salutation, being acquainted 
with them, and threw himself on the sofa, in the loung- 
ing manner of a man perfectly at home. The Duke 
and Duchess soon perceived his mistake, and, while 
they smiled internally, endeavoured, with the consi- 
derateness of well-bred people, to prevent any awkward 
embarassment. They accordingly chatted sociably with 
him about matters in Bath, until, breakfast being served, 
they invited him to partake. The truth at once flashed 
upon poor heedless Goldsmith; he started up from his 
free-and-easy position, made a confused apology for his 
blunder, and would have retired perfectly disconcerted, 
had not the Duke and Duchess treated the whole as a 
lucky occurrence to throw him in their way, and exacted 
a promise from him to dine with them. 


In August, 1771, he published his History of 
England, and, the succeeding Christmas, went 
to Barton, in Suffolk, to pay a visit to the 
elder Miss Hornutus, now Mrs. Bunsury. 
The Jessamy Bride was, of course, to be among 
the guests. 





It is true, he was hampered with work; he was still | 
more hampered with debt; his accounts with Newbery | 
were perplexed, but all must give way. New advances | 
are procured from Newbery, on the promise of a new tale, | 
in the style of the Vicar of Wakefield, of which he | 
showed him a few roughly-sketched chapters: so, his 


purse replenished in the old way, “by hook or by 
crook,” he posted off to visit the bride at Barton. 


A very merry Christmas they had. Goxp- 
sMITH contributing to the mirth of the party, 
not only by being the leader in every scheme 
of innocent amusement, but by being made 


the object of tricks and of practical jokes of 


every description, most of them being aimed 
at the disfiguration of his toilet, which, it 
seems, was as unpleasant as usual, when it 
was intended to meet the eye of Miss Mary 
Hornutus. It is to the pen of this lady her- 
self, that we owe the account of this Christmas 
visit, a few particulars of which, we transfer 
to our columns :— 

While at Barton, she says, his manners were always 
playful and amusing, taking the lead in promoting any 
scheme of innocent mirth, and usually prefacing the 
invitation with “Come, now, let us play the fool a 
little.” At cards, which was commonly a round game, 
and the table small, he was always the most noisy, 
affected great eagerness to win, and teased his oppo- 
nents of the gentle sex with continual banter on their 
want of spirit in not risking the hazards of the game. 
3ut one of his most favourite amusements was to romp 
with the children, when he threw of all reserve, and 
seemed one of the most joyous of thegroup.... . He 
always wore a wig, a peculiarity which those who judge 
of his appearance only from the fine poetical head of 
Reynolds, would not suspect; and on one occasion some 
person contrived seriously toinjure this important ad- 
junct to dress. It was the only one he had in the 
country, and the misfortune seemed irreparable until the 
services of Mr. Bunbury’s valet were called in, who, 
however, performed his functions so indifferently, that 
poor Goldsmith’s appearance became the signal for a 
general smile. . . Some difference of opinion, 
says the fair narrator, having arisen with Lord Har- 
rington respecting the depth of a pond, the poet re- 
marked, that it was not so deep but that, if anything 
valuable was to be found at the bottom he would not 
hesitate to pick it up. His lordship, after some banter, 
threw in a guinea; Goldsmith, not to be outdone in this 
kind of bravado, in attempting to fulfil his promis 
without getting wet, accidentally fell in, to the amuse- 
ment of all present, but persevered, got out the money, 
and kept it, remarking that he had abundant objects on 
whom to bestow any further proof of his lordship’s whim 
or bounty. 





“ Goxtpsmitn’s literary tastes,” says Mr. 
Irvine, “ were fast getting a-head of him, and 
he began now to look after them in vain.” He 
therefore took lodgings for the summer in a 
farmhouse at Edgeware that he might have the 
more leisure to pursue his labours uninter- 
ruptedly. The house where he lodged is still 
in existence, and the apartment where he wrote 
She Stoops to Conquer, is yet pointed out to 
the curious. But tlie health of the overtasked 
author now began to fail. He had had a 
severe illness during the summer, caused by 
too close application and harassment of spirits, 
and in the autumn returned to town with the 
seeds of disease sown in his system, which the 
winter dissipations tended not a little to 
develop. 

In this way Goldsmith went on “ overrunning the 
constable,” as he termed it; spending everything in 
advance; working with an overtasked head and weary 
heart to pay for past pleasures and past extravagance, 
and at the same time incurring new debts, to perpetuate 
his struggles and darken his future prospects. While 
the excitement of society and the excitement of com- 
position conspire to keep up a feverishness of the system, 
he has incurred an unfortunate habit of quacking him- 
self with James’s powders, a fashionable panacea of the 
day. 

The bright spot in this gloomy winter (1772) 
to the poor poet was the Christmas holidays, 
which were again spent at Barton in the genial 
society of Mrs, Bunsury and her sister, the 
Jessamy Bride. We regret that our limits 





—_ 
forbid us to insert Goutpsmrrn’s humorous 
letter in reply to the invitation sent him upon 
this oceasion. To quote it entire would occupy 
more space than we can spare, and to curtail it 
would be to do it injustice. 

In addition to the many causes of embarrass- 
ment and annoyance by which he was beset, 
the theatrical delays attending the production 
to the public of She Stoops to Conquer, were of 
the most harassing nature. A protracted, 
worrying negotiation was carried on between 
the author and Corman, the manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre. It was terminated, 
however, at last, by the interference of Joun- 
son. But Corman continued to grumble about 
it to the last, finding every sort of fault with it, 
and ungenerously making public his evil fore- 
boding concerning it. We transcribe the 
account of its performance, and the effect upon 
the public, as it is here given: 


Goldsmith, in the present instance, had not dared, as 
on a former occasion, to be present at the first perfor- 
mance. He had been so overcome by his apprehensions, 
that, at the preparatory dinner, he could hardly utter a 
word, and was so choked that he could not swallow a 
mouthful. When his friends trooped to the theatre, he 
stole away to St. James’s Park; there he was found by 
a friend, between seven and eight o'clock, wandering up 
and down the Mall like a troubled spirit. With diffi- 
culty he was persuaded to go to the theatre, where his 
presence might be important should any alteration be 
necessary. He arrived at the opening of the fifth act, 
and made his way behind the scenes. Just as he entered 
there was a slight hiss at the improbability of Tony 
Lumpkin’s trick on his mother, in persuading her that she 
was forty miles off on Crackscull Common, though she 
had been trundled about on her own grounds. “ What's 
that? what’s that?” cried Goldsmith to the manager, 
in great agitation. “ Pshaw! Doctor,” replied Colman, 
sarcastically, “don’t be frightened at a squib. when 
we've been sitting these two hours on a barrel of gun- 
powder!” Though of a most forgiving nature, Gold- 
smith did not easily forget this ungracious and ill-timed 
sally. If Colman was indeed actuated by the paltry 
motives ascribed to him in the treatment of this play, 
he was most amply punished by its success, and by tho 
taunts, epigrams, and censures levelled at him through 
the press, in which his false prophecies were jeered at; 
his critical judgment called in question; and he was 
openly taxed with literary jealousy: so galling and un 
remitting was the fire, that he at length wrote to Gald- 
smith, entreating him “ to take him off the rack of the 
newspapers;” in the meantime, to escape the laughs 
that were raised about him in the theatrical world of 
London, he took refuge in Bath during the triumphant 
career of the comedy. 


“The triumphant success of She Stoaps to 
Conquer,” says Mr, Irvine, “ brought forth, 


of course, the carpings and cavilings of 


underling scribblers, which are the thorns and 
briars in the path of successful authors.” On 
the present occasion, an anonymous letter, 
which appeared in a public paper, particularly 
roused GoLpsmitn’s indignation. It was sup- 
posed to be from the pen of a person of the 
name of Kenrick—a wretch who had hitherto 
omitted no opportunity of attacking and slan- 
dering him, and whose malice pursued him 
even to the grave. Not only did the letter in 
question detract from his literary merit in the 
most unqualified terms, and contain the 2ross- 
est personal abuse, but in connection with his 
alleged vanity, it dravved before the public he 
name of Miss Hornutus, and the poet’s snp- 
posed unsuccessful adyiration of 
paragraph was pointed out to GorpsmiTH by 
an officious friend We transcribe Lir 
Irvina’s account of the sequel of the affair 


ici’. 


He was in a high state of excitemont avd indignation, 
and, accompanied by his friend, who is said to have been 
a Captain Higgins, of the Marines, he repaired to Pater- 
noster Row, to the shop of Evans, the publisher, whom 
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34 
he supposed to be the editor of the paper. Evans was 
summoned by the shopman from an adjoining room. 
Goldsmith announced his name. “I have called,” 
added he, “in consequence of a scurrilous attack made 
upon me, and an unwarrautable liberty taken with the 
name of a young lady. As for myself, I care little; but 
her name must not be sported with.” Evans professed 
utter ignorance of the matter, and said he would speak 
to the editor. He stooped to examine a file of the 
paper, in search of the offensive article; whereupon 
Goldsmith’s friend gave him a signal, that now was a 
favourable moment for the exercise of his cane. The 
hint was taken as quick as given, and the cane was 
vigorously applied to the back of the stooping publisher. 
The latter raljied in an instant, and, being a stout, high- 
blooded Welchman, returned the blows with interest. 
A lamp hanging overhead was broken, and sent down a 
shower of oil upon the combatants; but the battle raged 
with unceasing fury. The shopman ran off for a con- 
stable; but Dr. Kenrick, who happened to be in the 
adja room, sallied forth, interfered between the 
nts, and put to the affray. He con- 
ducted Goldsmith to a ach, in exceedingly battered 
and tattered plight, and accompanied him home, sooth- 
ing him with much mock commiseration, though he 
was generally’ suspected on good grounds of being the 
author of the libel. Evans immediately instituted a 
suit against Goldsmith for an assault, but was ulti- 
mately prevailed upon to compromise the matter, the 
poet contributing fifty pounds to the Welch charity. 
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We are now approaching the closing scene. 
The summer of 1773 was a harassing one to 
poor Gotpsmiru. He was grievously disap- 
pointed by the failure of a project for a Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences, the articles on 
the various subjects to be written by the prin- 
cipal men of the day, and the whole to be 
edited by himself. An additional disappoint- 
ment was the failure of an effort made by some 
of his friends to obtain for him a pension from 
Government. 

Thwarted in the plans, and disappointed in the hopes 
which had recently cheered and animated him, Gold- 
smith found the labour of his half-finished tasks doubly 
irksome, from the consciousness that the completion of 
them could not relieve him from his pecuniary embar- 
rassments. His impaired health, also, rendered him 


less capable than formerly of sedentary applic ution, and 















CO! rplexities disturbed the flow of thought 
n r original composition. He lost his usual 
gai good humour, and became, at times, peevish 
an Too proud of spirit to seek sympathy or 
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had i his errors and extrava- 
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beneath, 


But one parting gleam of sunshine breaks 
through the heavy clouds which overshadow 
these last days: the poor, sick, weary, care- 
worn GoLpsMITH goes once more to spend the 
Christmas at Barton—his last Christmas! But 
to enable him to make even this visit, he is 
obliged to borrow money. The Christmas 
festivities over, he returns once more to his 
hopeless, drudging toils, and his desolate abode. 

In order to afford a relief from the harass- 
ment of mind and depression of spirits from 
which he suffered, he entered anew into gay 
society. Weary at last, however, of the dissi- 
pation of a town life, and of the ever-increasing 
burden which its expenses entailed upon him, 
he withdrew in March to country quarters at 
Hyde, resolving to spend henceforth only two 
months of the year in London. He was almost 
immediately, however, compelled to return to 


town by an access of a local complaint, added 








to a general prostration of health. The former 
subsided, but was succeeded by a low nervous 
fever. We subjoin Mr. Irvine's account of 
his death, and of the manner in which it 
affected his literary intimates, and his friends 
of every degree : 


Anxieties and disappointments which had previously 
sapped his constitution, doubtless aggravated his pre- 
sent complaint, and rendered him sleepless. In reply 
to an inquiry of his physician, he acknowledged that 
his mind was ill at ease. This was his last reply; he 
was too weak to talk, and in general took no notice of 
what was said to him. He sank at last into a deep 
sleep, and it was hoped a favourable crisis had arrived. 
He awoke, however, in strong convulsions, which con- 
tinued without intermission until he expired, on the 
4th of April, at five o'clock in the morning, being in the 
forty-sixth year of his age. His death was a shock to 
the literary world, and a deep affliction to a wide circle 
of intimates and friends; for with all his follies and 
peculiarities, he was fully as much beloved as admired. 
Burke, on hearing the news, burst into tears. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds threw by his pencil for the day, and 
grieved more than he had done in times of great family 
distress. “I was abroad at the time of his death,” 
writes Dr. M‘Donnell, the youth whom, when in distress, 
he had employed as his amanuensis, “ and I wept bit- 
terly when the intelligence first reached me. A blank 
came over my heart as if I had lost one of my nearest 
relatives, and was followed for some days by a feeling of 
despondency.” Johnson felt the blow deeply and 
gloomily. . . . . Among his debts were seventy- 
nine pounds due to his tailor, Mr. William Filby, from 
whom he had received a new suit but a few days before 
his death. “My father,” said the younger Filby, 
“though a loser to that amount, attributed no blame to 
Goldsmith; he had been a good customer, and had he 
lived would have paid every farthing.” Others of his 
tradespeople evinced the same confidence in his integrity, 
notwithstanding his heedlessness. Two sister milliners 
in Temple Lane, who had been accustomed to deal with 
him, were concerned when told some time before his 
death of his pecuniary embarrassments. “Oh, sir,” 
said they to Mr. Cradock, “ sooner persuade him to let 
us work for him gratis than apply to any other; we are 
sure he will pay us wlien he can.” On the stairs of his 
apartment there was the lamentation of the old and the 
infirm, and the sobbing of women; poor objects of his 
charity, to whom he had never turned a deaf ear, even 
when struggling himself with poverty. 

But there was one mourner, whose enthusiasm for his 
mefnory, could it have been foreseen, might have soothed 
the bitterness of death. After the coffin had been 
screwed down, a lock of his hair had been requested for 
a lady, a particular friend, who wished to preserve it as 
1remembrance. It was the beautiful Mary Hornulus 
—the Jessamy Bride. The coffin was opened again, 
and a lock of hair cut off; which she treasured to her 
dying day. Poor Goldsmith! could he have foreseen 
that a memorial of him was to be thus cherished ! 


Mr. Irvine concludes his charming bio- 
graphy with a sort of resumé of GotpsmiTH’s 
history and character. We shall terminate 
our long notice by transcribing the closing 
sentences of the work : 

The epithet so often heard, and in such kindly tones, 
of “ Poor G Few who con- 
sider the real compound of admirable and whimsical 
qualities which form his character, would wish to prune 
away its eccentricities, trim its grotesque luxuriance, 
and clip it down to the decent formalities of rigid virtue. 
“Let not his frailties be remembered,” said Johnson, 
“he was a very great man.” But for our part we say, 
“Let them be remembered,” since their tendency is to 
endear; and we question whether he himself would not 
feel gratified in hearing his reader, after dwelling with 
admiration on the proofs of his greatness, close the 
volume with the kind-hearted phrase, so fondly and 
familiarly ejaculated, of “ Poor GoLpsmirTH.” 





dsmith,” speaks volumes. 
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We subjoin a passage which has an interest 


of its own, and which will appropriately follow 
the biography above concluded. 





DICTIONARY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


The works which Goldsmith had still in hand being 
already paid for, and the money gone, some new scheme 
must be devised to provide for the past and the future 
—for impending debts which threatened to crush him, 
and’ expenses which were continually increasing. He 
now projected a work of greater compass than any he 
had yet undertaken; a Dictionary of Arts and Sciences 
on a comprehensive scale, which was to occupy a num- 
ber of volumes. For this he received promises of 
assistance from several powerful hands. Johnson 
was to contribute an article on ethics; Burke, an 
abstract of his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, an 
essay on the Berkleyan system of philosophy, and 
others on political sciences; Sir Joshua Reynolds, an 
essay on painting: and Garrick, while he undertook on 
his own part to furnish an essay on acting, engaged Dr, 
Burney to contribute an article on music. Here was a 
great array of talent positively engaged, while other 
writers of eminence were to be sought for the various 
departments of science. Goldsmith was to edit the 
whole. An undertaking of this kind, while it did not 
incessantly task and exhaust his inventive powers by 
original composition, would give agreeable and profitable 
exercise to his taste and judgment in selecting, com- 
piling, and arranging, and he calculated to diffuse over 
the whole the acknowledged graces of his style. 

He drew up a prospectus of the plan, which is said 
by Bishop Percy, who saw it, to have been written with 
uncommon ability, and to have had that perspicuity 
and elegance for which his writings are remarkable, 
This paper, unfortunately, is no longer in existence. 

Goldsmith’s expectations, always sanguine respecting 
any new plan, were raised to an extraordinary height 
by the present ubject; and well they might be, when 
we consider the powerful coadjutors already pledged. 
They were doomed, however, to complete disappoint- 
ment. Davies, the bibliopole of Russell-street, lets us 
into the secret of this failure. “ The booksellers,” said 
he, “ notwithstanding they had a very good opinion of 
his abilities, yet were startled at the bulk, importance, 
and expense of so great an undertaking, the fate of 
which was to depend upon the industry of a man with 
whose indolence of temper and method of procrastina- 
tion they had long been acquainted.” 

Goldsmith certainly gave reason for some such dis- 
trust by the heedlessness with which he conducted his 
literary undertakings. Those unfinished, but paid for, 
would be suspended to make way for some job that was 
to provide for present necessities. Those thus hastily 
taken up would be as hastily executed, and the whole, 
however pressing, would be shoved aside and left “at 
loose ends,” on some sudden call to social enjoyment or 
recreation. 

Cradock tells us that on one occasion, when Goldsmith 
was hard at work on his Natural History, he sent to Dr. 
Percy and himself, entreating them to finish some pages 
of his work which lay upon his table, for which the 
press was urgent, he being detained by other engage- 
ments at Windsor. They met by appointment at his 
chambers in the Temple, where they found everything 
in disorder, and costly books lying scattered about on 
the tables and on the floor; many of the books on 
natural history which he had recently consulted lay open 
among uncorrected proof-sheets. The subject in hand, 
and from which he had suddenly broken off, related to 
birds. “Do you know anything about birds?” asked 
Dr. Percy smiling. “Not an atom,” replied Cradock ; 
“do you?” “Not I! I scarcely know a goose from a 
swan: however, let us try what we can do.” They set 
to work and completed their friendly task. Goldsmith, 
however, when he came to revise it, made such altera- 
tions that they could neither of them recognise their own 
share. The engagement at Windsor, which had thus 
caused Goldsmith to break off suddenly from his multi- 
farious engagements, was a party of pleasure with some 
literary ladies. Another anecdote was current, illustra- 
tive of the carelessness with which he executed works 
requiring accuracy and research. On the 22nd June he 
had received payment in advance for a Grecian History 
in two volumes, though only one was finished. As he 
was pushing on doggedly at the second volume, Gibbon, 
the historian, called in. “ You are the man of all others 
I wish to see,” cried the poet, glad to be saved the 
trouble of reference to his books. What was the name 
of that Indian king who gave Alexander the Great so 
much trouble?” “Montezuma,” replied Gibbon, spors 
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tively. The heedless author was about committing 
the name to paper without reflection, when Gibbon 
pretended to recollect himself, and gave the true name, 
Porus. 

This story, very probably, was a sportive exaggera- 
tion; but it was a multiplicity of anecdotes like this and 
the preceding one, some true and some false, which had 
impaired the confidence of booksellers in Goldsmith, as 
a man to be relied on for a task requiring wide and ac- 
curate research, and close and long continued applica- 
tion. The project of the Universal Dictionary, therefore, 
met with no encouragement, and fell through. 








Letters and Memoir of the late Walter 
Augustus Shirley, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. Edited by Tuomas I111, 
B. D., Archdeacon of Derby. London: 


Hatchards, 
Dr. Surrtey was a dese _ ant of the family 
who held the Earldom of Ferrers, so nearly, 


indeed, that he was on the pelt of inheriting the 
title through a failure of heirs, afterwards unex- 
pectedly supplied. His grandfather and father 
were clergymen, and he was himself destined 
from early childhood to the same profession. 
There were valuable livings in the family. 

Wa ter Avaustus Suiriey, the subject 
of this slight memoir, was born in 1797; he 
was educated at Winchester, and in due time 
transferred to New College, Oxford. He took 
holy orders in 1820. For six years he was in 
various curacies. He then went to Italy and 
distinguished himself by the plain spes aking-ser- 
mons “he addressed to his countr ymen abroad, 
whom he rebuked for forgetting the strictness 
of religious observance and moral rule which 
they recognized at home. During his resi- 
dence there Lord Ferrers died, leaving him 
the next presentation to a good living. In 
1827 he returned to England; soon afterwards 
he married, and the vicarage of Shirley was 
then resigned to him by his father. 

He entered with great zeal upon his pastoral 
duties. His parishioners had been neglected 
as well as the church. He sought to restore 
both, and with such success that in a short 
time both presented quite a different aspect. 
The lumbering old galleries that darkened 
the edifice and “impeded sound were removed, 
and paint and whitewash gave an air of com- 
fort to the church. He made himself per- 
sonally acquainted with his parishioners of all 
classes, and stimulated them to exertion; he 
circulated bibles and tracts and instructive 
books; tempted them to a regular attendance 
at public worship, and by his earnest exhorta- 
tions repressed many of the vices which had 
grown up rankly among the rural population. 
For nine years he continued these benevolent 
labours, cordially assisted by his wife, and the 
result was all that his most sanguine hopes 
could have anticipated. An entire change was 
wrought in the tt - 

In 1836 he took the living of Whiston ad 
interim, until the person for whom it was held 
was of age. Here he undertook the same work 
of reform as at Shirle *y, with equal zeal and 
industry, and with equ: al success. In 1838 his 
own living of Brailsford fell into his hands and 
he removed thither, followed by the regrets and 
respect of all the ‘people of Whiston, of all 
sects and parties. He now appeared form: ally 
before the world as the strenuous supporter 
of the religious societies, especially of those 
which supported the evangelical doctrines. 





He was an earnest friend of educ ‘ation, advo- 


| 


cating it with his tongue and his pen, and] },; 


setting the example of active personal promo- 
tion of schools within the circle of his influence. 
He was promoted to be Archdeacon of Der by | 


in 1840, and then he was placed in the com- 
mission to act for Bishop Bowstrzap. In 
1847 he held the Bampton Lectureship, and 
in the same year he was appointed to the see 
of Sodor and Man. He did not long enjoy 
his new dignity. He had been ailing for some 
years, At the time of his nomination fears 
were felt for him, and his consecration was 
delayed on account of the ill state of his health, 
In March he visited the Isle of Man, and ex- 
posed himself to the cold winds of the season. 
He was taken ill, but thought nothing of it, 
until his family insisting that he should have 
advice, Dr. Youne was ‘called i in. The physi- 
cian instantly discovered the dangerous nature 
of the disease. He was labouring under in- 
flammation of the lungs. At this time the 
Bampton Lectures were in course of delivery, 
and Dr. Youne positively forbad any thought 
of continuing them. ‘The anticipation of this 
task appears to have been a source of consider- 
able uneasiness to the Bis shop, and he felt the 
prohihition of it as a relief. We give the very 
interesting narative of 
BISHOP SHIRLEY’S LAST MOMENTS, 


On the 18th, another physician, Dr. Kemp, was 
called in, and entirely confirmed Dr. Young’s view of 
the case. From this time Dr. Young took up his abode 
in the house, and continued to render every service to 
his patient which unwearied attention, medical skill, 
and Christian sympathy could devise. Dr. K.’s opinion 
was so unfavourable, that, after a long consultation 
together, the medical men thought it right to inform 
Mr. W. Shirley of the state of the case; requesting him 
to break to his mother the cruel truth, that possibly his 
father had not many hours to live. Inflammation on the 
lungs had already taken place. The expectoration was 
now strongly tinged with blood; and it was apprehended 
that in coughing he might rupture a blood-vessel, which 
would put an immediate end to his existence. Mean- 
while, the Bishop had earnestly requested his wife not 
to conceal the result of the consultation; adding, “ I 
should wish to know it, whatever it may be.” Accord- 
ingly, when sufficiently recovered from the dreadful 
shock to be able to speak, Mrs. Shirley, accompanied by 
her son, went into the room, and asked if she should 
read to him a chapter from the Bible. John xiv. was 
proposed; when he immediately said, “Why do you 
choose that chapter? Walter read it to me yesterday.” 
It was then changed to 2 Cor.v. He listened with 
great attention, repeating after his wife parts that par- 
ticularly struck him, especially the fourteenth verse, 
“Por the love of Christ constraineth us,” which he 
dwelt on with great emphasis; making, however, no 
remarks, excepting on the vividness and earnestness of 
feeling displayed by the apostle in that chapter, so 
different from our own lukewarmness. Prayer was then 
offered up, his wife and son both kneeling by his bed- 
side; after which, he was told that the chapter and 
prayer had his case in view, and that the fatal termina- 
tion of his illness was but too probable. The look of 
earnestness which he turned on his wife and son can 
never be forgotten by them; but he said nothing, and 
showed no signs whatever of emotion, excepting that a 
slight perspiration _ ared on his forehead. In about 
a minute after he said, “ What a very happy and blessed 
life I have had!” After this, some necessary allusions 
were made to his worldly affairs, and he became too 
much exhausted to converse. His daughter, it was 
settled, should be sent for by the first packet, and his 
parents and friends informed of his state of danger. In 
the evening, the same members of his family being pre- 
sent, he was asked whether he felt happy? “ Perfectly,” 
was his reply; “ perfectly happy.” 


But his sufferings were not to terminate so 
soon. Life had a long conflict with death be- 
fore she surrendered. 

He afterwards iw his old servants and thanked 
them for ir affecti 





nate services, especialy during 





ig, “I can never forget your 


s nrecedine illness: addi 
pre ing tdi 





kindness, and desire to thank you for it from my heart. 
I hope you will lead C hristian li lives and then you will 


not be afraid to die.” To the servant who was going 


next day for his daughter, he said, “Tell her, with my 
most tender love and Messiig , that I could have wished 
to have seen her before my death; but I fear I shall 
not. 3ut Jesus says we must bear the cross; and 
Jesus is saying to me, ‘ C an you bear this cross, to die 
without seeing your child?’ and I say, ‘Yes, Lord.’ 
Tell her how her father dies, will you? Promise me 
you will. Tell her I submit cheerfully to God’s will, 
because I know His will to be the best.” To the butler 
he said, “ You and I did not expect to part so soon when 
I lately engaged you, neither did I expect to eome here 
only to die. It is a lesson to us all, and I hope you 

will learn to be a Christian man.” To the coachman 
he spoke on the importance of maintaining a holy and 
consistent profession; and to a lad who had been at 
school at Shirley, he said, “ Be a good lad, my boy, and 
pray to God to impress upon your mind the lessons you 
have been taught at the Sunday school.” 

Dr. Young, who was present at this scene, said after- 
The calmest man there! I could 
I have been by hundreds of death- 


wards more than once, “ 
not have conceived it. 
beds, and never saw anything like it. Not a look—not a 
In theevening 

preparation was made for administering the sacrament to ) 
finn which he had told the doctor he should gladly re- 
ceive. As it was thought he might not outlive the 
night, he was asked whether he had any messages to 
send to his parents or friends? To the former he sent 
his tender love, desiring they might be thanked for their 
love to him. One friend, Mr. Cheney, to whom many 
of the letters in the preceding correspondence are ad- 
dressed, he mentioned no less than three times, expres- 
sing an anxious desire that he should be informed of 
his state, and asking if he had been written to. Of his 
daughter, too, he spoke very often, sending her his love 
and blessing. Mr. Brown of Kirk Michael having 
arrived, the sacrament was duly administered, first to 
the invalid in both kinds, on account of his weakness, 
and then to those present; Dr. Young, Mrs. Shirley, 
her son, and all the household, excepting two young 
persons who had never before communicated. After the 
conclusion of the service, just as Mr. Brown was going 
to pronounce the blessing, the Bishop touched his arm 
to stop him, and pronounced it himself in a firm and 
solemn tone. . . . . At eleven o'clock at night 
[of the 20th], the whole family, with some of the ser- 
vants, were summoned to the room, in the belief that 
his end was rapidly drawing near. His wife, who had 
gone down stairs, and had been suddenly called to the 
chamber of death, found him in the act of talking to a 
nephew who was deeply attached to him, and had hur- 
ried from Cambridge to see him. He reminded him, 
earnestly and affectionately, of all the serious conversa- 
tions he had held with him in times past; and con- 
cluded by saying, “ This is no sham, boy, nosham; you 
will now believe the truth of what I have urged upon 
you before.” The sufferer was lying in the middle of 
the bed with the agonies of death evidently upon him, 
calmly contemplating its advances without a fear or a 
pang, the only unmoved person present. He evidently 
knew all his family. To the inquiry how he felt, his 
answer was, “I am quite passive; but I wish to go to 
Jesus.” He then sent messages of exhortation and love 
to several friends; after which all present kuelt around 
the bed whilst his poor father offered up a prayer for 
him and his family; for which he thanked him by his 
looks, though he said nothing. Soon after which, as it 
appeared likely he might live through the night, it was 
thought better that all should disperse, with the excep- 
tion of his wife, his son, and his nephew, who never left 
him until the last sigh was drawn: the apothecary 
remained for a time, as long as there was a hope of 
sustaining the patient’s sinking strength by cordials. 
But even this resource failed at three o'clock; and at 
six all were once more assembled in the dying man’s 
room. His father again prayed, and again he received 
a look of unutterable thanks. An expression of indi- 
vidual tenderness and love was also directed to all around, 
as he evidently bade them each farewell in his heart. 
He also gave his blessing to one or two present, and 
ages to friends His last 
for weeping, by 


tone! and they se¢ m to have loved him so!” 





1in sent affectionate mes 





conscious act was to reprove his wife 
shaking his head. Soon after he beeame quite insen- 
l t sl repeat to him 


L 





Cowper’s hymn, beginning, 


* To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone ;” 
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and at eight o'clock a.m. 21st of April, 1847, after 
three deep sighs, he exchanged time for eternity. 


Dr. Suretey was a liberal in politics and 
tolerant in his religious views. He was an 
unflinching advocate of a thorough reform in 
the church, being desirous of revising the 
Articles, so as to admit all who agreed upon 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity ; he 
also contended for a redistribution of church 
property, so as to equalize the livings, and he 
was the consistent friend of popular education. 
Had his life been spared, in his exalted posi- 
tion he might have done good service in these 
respects. Here are 

BISHOP SHIRLEY’S VIEWS ON CHURCH REFORM. 

In addition to all this, there came your [his wife’s] 
long lecture about Mr. Hull’s petition, which was at the 
moment the most disturbing circumstance of them all; 
for I am always distressed when your judgment does 
not coincide with mine. But my opinion is not shaken. 
On the expediency of signing such a petition I shall not 
enter, because I know full well that if one wishes to 
pass quietly through the world the best plan is not 
to have any opinions on any subject; and if one is un- 
fortunately troubled with opinions, the next best plan 
is, not to express them. On the merits of the case, 
however, I have long thought that the state of our sub- 
scription is most unsound. We have articles on points 
not essential to soundness in the faith on which real 
Christians may differ, and yet we require people holding 
opposite views to subscribe to them; so that it becomes 
necessary to receive the Articles in different senses. Is 
this a satisfactory state of things? Then there are 
things in our services—not many, nor of very great im- 
portance—which most good and wise men wish to be 
altered. Must we go on without attempting such 
alterations, when every day is increasing the difficulty 
of making the attempt? or shall we, while yet there is 
opportunity, go tothe highest tribunal in the country 
(not to the Ministry, but to the Lords, with whom the 
Ministry has not a majority), and invite that tribunal to 
provide such a remedy as to its wisdom shall seem most 
fit? It is manifest there is a growing tendency among 
the heads of the church to contract its terms of union, 
and there is a growing tendency among the people to 
the contrary; and all this is leading to a separation 
between the Nation and the National Church. I want 
to see the doors of the church made as wide as the doors 
of heaven (as far as existing circumstances will admit), 
and to confine our subscription and uniformity to such 
points as are essential to the character of a child of 
God and of a true and faithful church of Christ. 


Ile was also in favour of a large extension 
of the suffrage. On this subject we quote him 
again, 


BISHOP SHIRLEY’S OPINION ON THE SUFFRAGE. 


My own feeling is that the law of franchise ought to 
undergo an entire revision so as to reduce it to the state 
which is most consistent with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. For instance, I would make an income equivalent 
to forty shillings in land the qualification for voting; I 
would then throw open the freedom of the towns to the 
qualified occupic rs of houses, take the franchise from 
the nominal boroughs, and extend it to the unrepre- 
sented large towns. That is my notion of civil reform. 
Then with regard to the church, I would have a bishop 
to every county; the present income divided among the 
whole number, and the present number returned to 
Parliament as the Irish bishops are. I would have a 
fresh valuation of all livings, and tax those above a cer- 
tain amount for the benefit of those which are too small. 
Such are my foreign speculations. 


SOO 


Portraits of Illustrious Person ages of Great Britain 
ge. By Epmunp Loner, Esq., F.S.A. Vol. 3. 
London: Bohn. 





Tris is the third volume of Mr. Boun’s J/lustraicd 
Library, which we have already introduced to our 
ae ° 1: nd ° . ° . 

readers. It contains thirty portraits of historical 





- 21 ° ° i . 
interest, all authenticated Jikenesses and exquisitely 
engraved on steel, commencing with Queen Elizabeth, 





and comprising the most distinguished of her Court. 
A memoir accompanies each, which Mr. Lopce has 
written with his usual research and accuracy. This is 
beyond measure the cheapest collection of valuable 
engravings ever published, and, as a work of art, it is an 
acquisition, independently of its literary and historical 
worth. 








PHILOSOPHY. 





Aristotle's Treatise on Rhetoric, literally translated 
from the Greek. Also the Poetic of Aristotle, 
literally translated. By Tuomas Buckuny, B.A. 
of Christ Church. London: Bohn. 1850. 


Bohn’s Classical Library has just been enriched by the 
addition of the works of ARISTOTLE, which, we sus- 
fect, more persons talk about and write about than read. 
The truth is, that it is more difficult than our vanity is 
willing to admit to understand a scientific treatise in a 
foreign tongue and especially a dead language. Hence, 
even they who boast themselves to be classics will find 
it very convenient to peruse a faithful translation of his 
famous works; while to the multitudes who cannot even 
pretend to comprehend the original, but who must yet 
desire to make acquaintance with treatises which have 
occupied so large a portion of men’s minds, and ruled 
for so many ages the opinions of the world, such a 
translation, published at a price that brings it within 
the attainment of the most moderate means, Mr. 
Boun’s elegant edition will be an invaluable boon. It 
contains, also, numerous explanatory notes, Hoppe’s 
analysis, and a series of questions, together with a 
supplementary analysis comprising the Greek defini- 
tions. A copious index, much increases the utility of 
the work, by facilitating reference. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 





Episodes of Insect Life. By Acurta Domgs- 
Tica, M.E.S. Second Series. Reeve & Co. 


Tuts second series is not less interesting than 
was the first. Its purpose is to teach Natural 
History without the formal aspect of scientific 
teaching. The author, who conceals his proper 
name under the somewhat affected one which 
appears upon the title-page, endeavours to 
describe the habits and manners of the in- 
sect world in just such a vein of gossip, varied 
with not very successful attempts to be jocose, 


as if he were painting in a novel the doings of 


his fellow men. If these had been omitted, the 
work would have been improved, although it is 
probable he deems such to be his happiest hits. 
The engravings are good, and successfully 
coloured. His manner will be best exhibited 
by some extracts, and they will best recommend 
the volume from which they are taken. 
THE ROSE CHAFER. 

We have now ourselves a pair of these pretty insects 
caged in an open-worked basket, with serious intent to 
test the extent of their longevity, said by Roesel to have 
reached, in an individual of his own keeping, to the 
term (for an insect patriarchal) of three years. As 
was done by the German naturalist, we supply our 
captives, in addition to their favourite roses, with fruit 
and sugared moistened bread,—a fare with which they 
seem by no means disposed to quarrel, any more than 
with each other, and such excellent friends are they, as 
often (like an insect Helena and Hermia) to 

** Have with their’ jaws ‘* sat working at one flower,” 


or at the demolition of one strawberry. 

Placed at a southern window, they seem quite con- 
tent to revel in the hearts of gathered roses—appearing 
to strike the pollen from the golden anthers, and, when 
roused to more than usual activity by the warmth of 
the sun, to traverse the open bars of their straw prison, 
sellom attempting to unfurl their “silken pennons” 
from beneath their golden mail. They would prefer, 
doubtless, ever and anon, to “fan the gathering breeze,” 
in a transit from one flower to another, but they cer- 
tainly submit to their thraldom with a better grace than 
the wild bird under similar circumstances, and we 





therefore regard ourselves, as their captors, somewhat 
less hard-hearted than the starling’s jailor. “But 
where is the use,” says somebody, “of keeping beetles? 
They do not sing to you—they do not love you—they 
do not even know you.” True,—neither, we suspect, 
do the golden fishes, kept in your window, in crystal 
captivity. Your finny prisoners will rise perhaps to 
your hand for a bit of bread, and our mailed ones will 
come to ours, drawn by tne magnet of a strawberry. But 
the main amusement afforded by your swimming cap- 
tives is pleasure to the eye, as it follows, with admiration, 
the brilliant reflexes of their scaly sides; and we affirm 
that our green and golden favourites, their bright “ en- 
dorsement” glittering amongst the roses as they revel 
in their hearts, are objects to the full as pleasing. By 
keeping them we are likely also to inform ourselves on 
the little known subject of insect economy. We find, 
for instance, that our chafers of the rose, contrary to 
the usage of the cock-chafer, go to bed with the sun; 
and just as the majority of beetles, which have lurked 
all day under leafy coverts, stones, and in other dark- 
some hiding-places, begin to wheel their drowsy flight, 
amidst the shades of evening, these lovers of the light 
retire with its disappearance, and about sunset regularly 
hide themselves, for the night, either beneath their roses 
or within the bed of light earth with which their basket 
cage is furnished. We fancy, also that by observation 
of our chafers’ ways, we have gained also a little insight 
into their characters, as socially considered. Though 
their earthen bed is spacious as a “bed of Ware,” they 
are almost invariably, when retired for the night, to 
be found lying side by side, and, though little enough of 
animal warmth is likely to be transferable through their 
coats of mail, they must certainly derive some sense of 
comfort from proximity. 

That these little creatures, possessed of no audible 
voice except the loud shrill buzz of their powerful wings 
while passing through the air or lighting on a rose, have 
yet a language of their own—a mode of communication, 
and a way of influencing each other’s movements—was 
further proved to us by the following circumstance. 

From June to August of the last summer, instead of 
a pair we kept a trio of these pretty beetles, which, as 
regularly as night approached, were in the habit of be- 
taking themselves to rest. On introducing a fourth 
into the basket, we found that the new-caught stranger, 
refusing to associate on the first night with his more 
domesticated associates, remained at the top instead of 
retiring to the bottom of his prison-house. By the 
arrival of a second night, you might have supposed the 
restless intruder somewhat reconciled to captivity, and 
ready to go to rest quietly with his fellows; but not a 
bit of it—he had only communicated to them his own 
sitting-up propensity. Another had accompanied him 
to the top, and owing, as it seemed, entirely to this 
“ evil communication,” our little prisoners abandoned for 
a time their “ good manners,” and, as long as the warm 
weather lasted, were as often found, after sunset, out of 
their beds as in them. 

Now if any of our fair friends should feel disposed 
to try for themselves the keeping of some of these 
“loves among the roses,” they may lodge them, if they 
please, in a style of appropriate elegance. In the stead 
of a basket let them be provided with a round closely- 
wired cage, high enough to contain in its centre a 
branch of roses, and wide enough to admit of a sur- 
rounding bed of light earth or sand. An ornamental 
cage, thus furnished with fresh roses, and tenanted by 
insects which in resplendency of metallic lustre almost 
match the humming-bird, would be no disgrace, we take 
it, to the window of a drawing-room or lady’s boudoir; 
neither, we consider, would it be employment unbefitting 
for ladies’ fingers to supply the captives with fresh 
flowers, or treat them with ripe strawberries. 

Well, but perhaps say you, when the last rose of 
summer is departed, and the last strawberry is gathered, 
what then will become of our rose beetles? Why, for 
lack of summer flowers, the rose, the peony, and elder, 
they must content themselves with flowers of autumn, 
dahlia, marigold, and aster, and with autumn fruits, 
the plum and pear. But when winter comes in earnest? 
Then it is likely that, according to the usage of their 
out-door brethren, which retire for the season to cham- 
bers underground, your domesticated chafers may be- 
take themselves, for the same, to the bed provided them. 
In the case, however (though this is not, we believe, in 
favour of their longevity), of their being roused to 
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activity by the warmth of house or fire, a moistened 
fragment of our staff of life” will suffice amply to sup- 
port the light burthen of their vitality. 

We have said nothing, hitherto, of the earliest, which 
is almost beyond doubt the longest period of the rose- 
chafer’s existence, however far extended. Like the 
rest of its tribe, this pretty beetle undergoes the usual 
triple metamorphoses of insect life. From an egg laid 
within the earth, he emerges, a grub or larva, to feed on 
roots, most usually those of the rose; the “family tree” 
from whence his parents, at all events his mother, has 
descended. Thus hermit-like, and upon this hermit’s 
fare, he lives in dark seclusion for four yeare, and when 
these are over, constructs for himself, about the month 
of March, a still more straitened cell,—an earth-formed 
case resembling a pigeon’s egg. He proceeds, under its 
cover, to the second stage of Pupa—from thence to the 
third and last estate; and after remaining yet another 
fortnight under ground, for his enamelled mail fo acquire 
hardness, comes forth in all his splendour to meet the 
opening roses. 


There is truth, eloquence, and_beauty in this 

passage on 
INSECT MINSTRELSY. 

To descend to present times and native performers, 
first, there is our own familiar and representative, the 
Hearth Cricket, for whose crinking chirp even we can 
scarcely challenge much intrinsic merit, yet do we 
regard it as a song, and a merry one; and why ? 
because the faggot always crackles, and the kettle sings, 
if not in actual, in imaginative chorus. In like manner, 
the music of the Cricket’s country cousin (of the field), 
or that of the Grasshopper, though designated by some, 
of more critical ear than pleasant temperament, “a 
disagreeable crink,” can never grate harshly upon either 
ear or heart which are in themselves attuned to Nature’s 
harmonies; for to these, as it rises from the dewy 
ground, it assumes the tone of an evening hymn of hap- 
piness, mingled in memory, if not in hearing, with 
evening bells, and the shouts of emancipated village 
children. For the revival, doubtless, of some such 





associate memories, even the grave Spaniard is said to | 
keep these insects after the manner of birds of song; | 
| strels of grove and garden, of the masculine sex; each 


and those that like it may do the same in England; 


Gilbert White assures us, on the trial of the experiment, | 


that the Field Cricket, while supplied with moist green 
leaves, will sing as merrily in a paper cage as ina 
grassy field. To the man of transparent skin and 
opaque fancy—or no fancy at all—the hum of the Gnat 
is suggestive, we know, of nothing but angry checks 
and swollen temples, with corresponding sounds of 
pshaws ! and buffets; but to those who are less ont- 
wardly but more inwardly sensitive, the “ horn” even 
of this insect blood-hunter is not without its melody, 





with sylvan accompaniments, such as the ploughboy’s 
whistle “ o’er the lea,” and the gurgle of pebbly 
red in the glowing sunset. When and wheresoever a 
bee may happen to flit, hamming past us, be it even 
near an apiary, in the Adelphi, or a balcony hive at 
Hammersmith, is one not borne at once upon her 
musical wings to the side of some heathy hill; and does 
not one forthwith hear in concert the bleating of flocks, 
the bursting of ripened furze-pods, and the blythe carol 
of the rising skylark ? or, our thoughts taking a turn 
more homely, we listen in fancy to the sound of tinkling 
cymbal played by rejoicing housewife to celebrate and 
accompany the aérial march of a departing swarm. 





‘ooks, 


Thus sweet and infinitely varied is the concert of con- | 


cordant sounds, all of the allegro character, whiéh may 
be assembled for the pleasing of the mental ear, even 
by the simple and single, and passing strains of the 
above and other insects which make melody in their 


mirth; and then how numerous are the corresponding | 


images—glowing, smiling, dancing, waving, glittering, — 
which are wont at their bidding to be conjured up 
before the mental eye! Glowing embers—smiling 
flowers—dancing leaves—waving cornfields—glittering 
waters—all intermingled in a haze of merry motion— 
an imaged dance of life got up “within the chamber 
of the mind,” at the stirring of, sometimes, but a note 
of Nature’s living music. But besides the sensations 
of involuntary pleasure which we have often owed, 
without knowing it, to Insect Minstrelsy, it affords 
(though on this subject few perhaps ever think) matter 
for thought-inquiry, concerning the way in which it is 
produced. It is all of an instrumental and not vocal 


character; and, among the varied mechanisms of natural 
objects, the instruments of sound furnished to insect 
musicians are none of the least curious. That of the 
celebrated Cicada (the classic lyre player)—an insect 
rarely seen in England, but still common in the South 
of Europe,—consists, as described by Reaumur, of a 
pair of drums fixed one on each side of the trunk; 
these are covered on the exterior by two membranaceous 
plates, usually circular or oval; and beneath them is a 
cavity, part of which seems to open into the belly. 
These drums form, however, but one portion of a com- 
pound instrument; for, besides these, there is attached 
to another drum-like membrane in the interior a bundle 
of muscular strings, on pulling which, and letting them 
go again, a sound can be produced even after the animal's 
death. For the issue of this sound a hole is expressly 
provided, like the sound-hole of a violin, or the opening 
in the human larynx. The chirp of the Cricket, both 
of house and field, is said, by Kirby, to be produced by 
the friction of the bases of the tegmina, or wing -cases 
against each other, at their base; but these insects are 
also provided with their drums. In the large green 


field cricket this drum is described as a round plate of 


transparent membrane tensely stretched, and surrounded 
by a prominent edge or nervure. The instrument is to 
be found in that part of the right wing-case which is 
folded horizontally over the trunk, and is concealed 
under the left, in which also there is a strong circular 
nervure, corresponding to the hoop of the drum beneath. 
The quick motion with which these nervures are rubbed 
together, producing a vibration in the membrane, is 
supposed to augment the sound. What we call familiarly 
the singing or chirping of grasshoppers and locusts, is 
outwardly produced by the application of the hind 
shank to the thigh, rubbing it smartly against the wing- 
cases, and alternating the right and left legs; but 
these, as well as the Cicada and the Cricket, are pro- 
vided with their “ petits tambours,”—membrane-co- 
vered drums, or cavities of somewhat varied construc- 
tion, to augment the sound of exterior origin. Be it 
here observed, that the above named professors of tl 
joyeuse science” — the Cicada ly re-pl ers — the 
Crickets of our field and household bands—the roving 
Grasshopper troubadours, are all, like the feathered min- 





doubtless playing his l-day sonata, or evening se- 
renade, with intent mainly to tickle the ear and far 

of his listening lady. On the muteness of the latter 
was founded a sly joke on the Xantippes of antiquity, 


MCV 
in 


which is equally applicable both to scolding and to 
musical matrons of the present day. “ Happy,” says 
Zenachus, the Rhodian, 

” 


Happy the Cicadas’ lives 


Since they all have noiseless wives ! 
We find the following on 


THE LADY BIRD. 


We know of nothing else remarkable about the Lady- 
bird, except one personal peculiarity not of the most 
agreeable sort, with which none who had ever handled 
this little insect can fail to be acquainted:—we mean, 
of course, that peculiar odour which has led some people 
to confound it in idea, as well as appellation, with an 
insect whose very name sayours of offence. This for- 
bidding quality is supposed to be defensive, serving as a 
protection against birds and other enemies. Connected, 
probably, with the same endowment, and suggested by 
it, were the curative uses, now obsolete, to which Lady- 
birds were once applied. ‘The common Two-spot variety 
ejects from its joints, when touched, a yellow fluid of 


} powerful though not agreeable musky odour, to the sup- 
| posed virtue of which secretion has been attributed its 


' 





employment as remedy for tooth-ache; and to the same 
cause it owes, doubtless, its place in the Materia Medica 
of old, as a cure for cholic. 

Perhaps even these by-gone and problematic uses 
might be proved by experiment not quite imaginary; 
but the undoubted, obvious, and important service per- 
formed for man by the Lady-bird or Coccinella race, is 
that wherewith we commenced this brief memorial of 
their merits, namely, their extensive agency in keeping 
under the Aphides, or Blight Insects, so inimical to 
vegetation, But for them, and some two or three allies 
not a lover of sweet posies could gather a rose unsullied 
or a honey-suckle undefiled. Let us, for this, do all 
honour to this red-coated race, preservers of our favourite 
flowers; but above all, let each lover of well-hopped 


] 
} 
kK 





liquors drink in his glass of “ October” destruction to 
“the Fly,” and prosperity to the Fly-destroying “house” 
and “children” of the Lady-bird ! 


We will conclude with one of the many 
reflections which have been suggested to the 
author by his subject as he proceeded. 

THE DAY FLY. 

The remarkable brevity of the Ephemerals life seems 
to have attracted the notice of the ancients, Aristotle 
speaking of little animals on the river Hyparis which 
live but for a day; those (he observes) among them 
which die at eight in the morning die in their youth; 
those which live to see five in the afternoon, in their old 
age. 

With one more application to ourselves let us now 
review the history, as, in the beginning, we examined 
the structure of our little Day-fly; for in the former, no 
less than in the latter, is contained a lesson written in 
characters Divine. What precious time, made up of 
stray miuutes and odd half hours, do we not daily throw 
away, because “ it is not worth while” to employ them! 
How many useful works do we deem it not “ worth 
while” attempting, because life may probably be too 
short for their completion! How much of mind do we 
consider it not “worth while” to cultivate, because 
hopeless perhaps of living to reap the fruits of our men- 
tal labour, forgetting—creatures of a day, as we strive 
to make ourselves—that we are sowing, not for time, 
but for Eternity! In all these things an Ephemeral 


I'ly may teach us wisdom. Although a few summer 
hours constitvte his all of life, not a moment of those 
hours is thrown away:—with him all is ceaseless 


activity and consequent enjoyment; and, early as he 
dies, it is not until he has performed the purpose of his 
creation. 

Trne—but then (say we) he is only a creature of 
instinct. Suppose he were endowed with understanding, 
, perhaps, 


and a knowledge of his own frail nature; the 
j brief, 


aware that his existence was so very 





light, on rising perfect from his native streamlet, 
elf drop back again and be drowned, because to 
joy life till sunset would not be “ wor e 
Would our May-Fly be, in t 
of reason? We trow not, or hi 


best, but the reasoni 


hi while 


his wuie. 


s case, veritably a creature 


would be, at 


reason 








VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 


The Emigrant Churchman in Canada, Bya 
Pioneer of the Wilderness. Edited by the 
Rev. Henry Curistmas, M.A. F.R.S., 
F.S. A., Member of the Royal A ademy ot 
Archwology of Madrid, &e. In 2 vols. 
London: Bentley. 

Tue author of this work is a Scotchman, 
probably educated for the Church, although, 
perhaps, not yet ordained, who appears to have 
visited Canada with a view to making a per- 
manent settlement there; but we are not 
informed whether he was so far pleased with 
his survey as to induce him to quit his native 
country. We presume, however, that he re- 
turned home, for the notes of his tour were 
submitted to the practised pen of the Rev. 
Henry Curistmas for revision, and having 
been by him put into artistic shape, they have 
been published as an acceptable addition to 
our stock of information relating to Canada, 
which has lately proved so restive, and is likely 
to give us a great deal more trouble yet, and 
therefore, every authentic reporter of its con- 
dition is just now peculiarly valuable. 

It seems that the main object of our author’s 
pursuit was a farm. In search of one that 
should be eligible for his purpose, he wan- 
dered about a considerable portion of the 
country, and made accurate and minute ob- 
servations of all that fell in his way. He does 
not neglect any of the subjects usu uly tr ated 
of by tourists, but his attention is more par- 
ticularly given to topics thut relate to the 
clergy, the condition of the church, and the 
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state of education. His views are certainly 
somewhat narrow and savouring of bigotry. 
He sees nothing good beyond his own circle, 
either in religion or politics. He sympathizes 
with the old party in Canada, which has not 
partaken of the progress that has marked 
the old parties in England. He has no notion of 
conceding anything to popular demands. He 
evidently thinks that nine-tenths of mankind 
were born to do the will of the favoured one- 


tenth. He denies the liberty of private 
opinion. He would make Might the ruler 


instead of Right; and, forgetting that other 
people have precisely the same title to form 
their judgments as he has to form his own, and 
that if they differ from him, he differs from 
them to the same extent, he would square the 
thoughts of the rest of the world to his own 
measure. 

With this exception, however, his notes are 
informing and amusing. His descriptions of 
persons and places, and narratives of adven-~ 
ture and anecdotes, are graphic and lively. 
There is matter in what he says, and the reader 
is never offended with that much-a-do-about- 
nothing style, which so offensively marks many 
of the books which professional tourists have 
lately given to the world. 

From his very varied stores we might glean 
as much curious material as we pleased, but 
with our restricted space, amid the abundance 
of new publications, we must be more than 


usually sparing of extract, and the reader, if 


pleased with these specimens, will turn to the 
volumes for more of the same kind. 

The accounts that come to us of the cost of 
living in the colonies are so contradictory, 
that a careful calculation made by one who 
had the strongest motives to ascertain the 
truth, will be received with confidence. 


There are some very comfortable hotels and boarding- 
houses in Toronto, the charges at which are extremely 
reasonable. At the Wellington Hotel, which is close to 
the shore, the forwarding establishments, post-office, 
&c., the charges for an ordinary stay are about one 
dollar (5s. currency, or 4s. sterling) a day. This in- 
cludes bed-room, table, and in fact, everything but wine 
and washing! If a person makes it his regular resi- 
dence, 60/. a year will be charged. 
chiefly a commercial hotel. The North American on 
the shore, and Macdonald’s.in King-street, have also 
very respectable claims on public consideration at much 
the same charges. In hotels in country towns you may 
live for three and a half dollars a week, and keep a 
horse for one and a half dollars more, you finding oats. 
The Black Swan in King-street, nearly opposite the 
Church Society’s office, is, either from its locality or the 
character of the landlord, a place for the clergy to put 
up their conveyances. It is much more unpretending 
in outward appearance than some of the others; but a 
clergyman may always reckon on careful attention to 
his horses, vehicle, &c. 

The charges at the boarding-houses vary from three 
to five dollars a week. For the latter charge one may 


‘ 
et first-rate accommodation. But eve 


This is considered 


as low as three 
le and not at 
; juiet indi- 
Moreover, as the general run of 


g n 
one may obtain a place perfectly respectal 
all unsuited as the temporary abode of any 
vidual, lay or clerical. 
boarders are persons pr fessionally engaged, college 
students, &c., a stranger would have pretty nearly the 
exclusive use of the public sitting-room from breakfast 
till tea-time, with the exception of the dinner-hour. 
Breakfast is at eight, dinner at one, and tea at six; 
besides which any light refreshment may be had later 
in the evening without further charge, if one happens 
to be out or accidentally disposed to eat then. There 


are, however, we believe, boardir g-houses whose « harges 


n 





are as low as two dollars a week: a person, of course, 


ny means, would not be likely to try there: they 





1owever, some of them sufficiently respectable in 
haracter. It is probable that where there was a family 
a deduction would be made from the individual charge 


of three dollars, or in the eyent of a long stay. But 








surely it is encouraging to the emigrant of small means 
to think how cheaply he may live respectably and well 
in such a city as Toronto, where there is every advan- 
tage of society, shops, libraries, gas, cold and warm 
baths, &c. Since that most important item of expen- 
diture his board and residence may be comfortably 
disposed of for say 30/ a year sterling, or 40/. currency. 
Thus a person who is wise enough to eschew intoxi- 
cating liquors may evidently live comfortably on 401. 
to 50/. per annum sterling, as he will have no expenses, 
save those of clothes, shoes, washing, &c. In fact, 
three dollars a week is a very common charge in many 
parts of Canada, even in highly respectahle private 
families, some of whom do not object to add to their 
income in this way, and in some cases washing may be 
included. If otherwise, your things will be washed for 
half a dollar a dozen, one piece with another, without 
reference to size or make. 

Arrangements may readily be made moreover, if 
necessary, for the keep of a horse on very moderate 
terms; for the animal may be pastured in an enclosed 
clearing for one dollar a month during summer, should 
it not be deemed expedient, as is often done, to turn it 
loose to pick up its living at the road-side and in “ the 
bush.” Then oats are from 10d. to 15d. currency a 
bushel, and hay (Timothy hay) from eight to ten 
dollars a ton at an average; so that it is easy to cal- 
culate for how little a horse may be kept. 


Here is a scrap of 
SPORTING GOSSIP. 


There are certain drugs, well known to trappers, the 
smell of which is sure bait for wolf, bear, and other 
animals, just as that of valerian is said to be for cats. 
Asafcetida is the attractive substance for the wolves; 
and it is said that if a piece of meat be baited with it, 
and trailed behind a sleigh, if there be any wolves 
within miles they will come after you; when, if you are 
clever enough, and they not too numerous, you may get 
some of their scalps. 


The trip to Niagara is, of course, one of the 
incidents of the work. As it was accomplished 
in a steamer, there is some novelty about it, 
and therefore it will not be unwelcome to the 
reader. 

NIAGARA. 


The pretty “ Maid of the Mist” steamer takes the 
adventurous passengers along the said gorge from about 
a mile or more down to as near the foot of the falls as 
may safely consist with not being sucked within the 
| ifluence of the cataract, and drawn underneath 
it to overwhelming destruction. 

It was a bold and unique idea the starting this ves- 
se], and certainly one of the greatest triumphs ever 
achieved by steam. Since, besides the danger of suction 
above, there is the continually recurring peril of being 
drawn beyond the point of safety into the tremendous 
rapids below; when, should she even live through them, 
she must be almost inevitably carried into the Maél- 
strom-like whirlpool four miles down, and drawn into 
its hideous and unexplored abysses with ail her luckless 
freight. It is scarcely necessary to say that the ut- 
most precautions are taken to prevent the possibility of 
such a catastrophe; the principal security consisting in 
two separate engines, so that if any accident happened 
to one, she would still have power with the remaining 
one to stem the current. She is also provided with 
heavy anchors and cables, though I very much doubt 
their power of holding her, should accident disable her 
machinery near the lower end of her voyage. As it is, 
however, everything looks so well and is so well managed 
that I cannot say that when, on an after oecasion, I 
took a trip in her, I felt the least uneasiness. Indeed, 
a young couple were married on board of her not long 
since. She certainly affords the opportunity of ex- 
hibiting the scenery of a passage that no mortal a few 
years ago could have ever dreamed of making, unless 
endued with the wings of the eagle; and as she is 
partly covered in on deck, and sheltered with high side- 
ensconce one’s self under the lee of 





-rilous 











screens, one may 





these, when 
thick of the spray, without any but a very trivial 
Here then is a situation as unique as any 
that could be presented on the habitable globe; floating 
upon the hissing, bubbling, eddying current, amidst the 


aspersion. 


‘lose to the foot of the falls and in the | 





loud thunders of this liquid amphitheatre, where the 
least over-nigh approach to its ever shifting and yet 
still stationary watery walls would insure a sudden and 
terrible dismissal to the eternal world; yet here man 
rides triumphantly and rests calmly. Were the strong 
leviathan, “ made without fear,” to dare to play in that 
spot, his mighty ribs would be crushed to atoms in a 
moment, were he once overpowered and sucked beneath 
the cataract. Yet here the frail atom man, by means 
of a little watery vapour confined and directed at his 
pleasure, moves with secure composure amidst a scene 
where the thunder of the very element which he con- 
trols pours magnificent terror all around, and jars the 
firm foundation of the rock-bound abysses where it 
roars. 

As a specimen of his manner of dealing 
with the subject in which he appears to feel 
more particularly interested, take his account of 

A CANADIAN CHURCH. 

On leaving Hamilton for the Sound, you may take 
the coach, which will soon bring you along an admirable 
macadamized road lately constructed through Dundas, 
to the thriving town of Galt on the Grand River. 
There are some very large mills here, and altogether 
the place exhibits an air of business and substantiality 
which is truly refreshing. In the main streets about 
mid-day you will see so many waggons, buggies, &c., 
driving about or waiting at stores, as quite to give the 
place an air of life far before that of many country 
towns in England of similar population, which is about 
2,000. There is a neat substantial stone church here, 
of which the Rev. M. Boomer is the amiable and 
popular incumbent: it cost about 1,300/., is seated for 
some 350 people, and has lately been fitted up with the 
most elegant draperies for the pulpit, reading-desk, 
&c., that I have seen in Canada. They are of roan- 
coloured velvet, trimmed with gold brocade, and adorned 
with rich bullion tassels at the corners. These were the 
gift to the church of the ladies of the congregation, and 
must have cost at least 201. There is also a sweet- 
toned organ, in a handsome case, with four semi-stops 
and dulciana, which is lent by a gentleman of the con- 
gregation, whose property it is, and who himself, being 
an enthusiast in sacred choral music, kindly volunteers 
his own efficient services to the well-organized choir. 
A young lady, a teacher of music in the town, acts as 
organist; for which she receives 20/. a year. The 
organ itself is the highly-creditable work of a firm 
whose place of business is only three miles from Galt, 
in the almost entirely German town and settlement of 
Preston, where the services are those of the Lutheran 
It cost about 100/. sterling. Perhaps a 
person would hardly expect organ-building establish- 
ments in country towns in Canada: there are two, 
however, here,—that of Hager and Vogt, who con- 
structed the above instrument, and Limbrecht’s. They 
were formerly one firm; and it seems a pity that by 
their separation, owing, we believe, to some dispute, 
their combined good qualities are lost to the public. 
Limbrecht is considered the superior workman. 





communion, 


There is a spice of humour in some of the 
scenes which the author has sketched, as in 
this narrative of 

A NIGGER DUEL. 

A duel between two darkies—a regular built affair, 
conducted according to the most strict and punctilious 
provisions of the code of honour—came off one morning 
last week. The fight took place with pistols of the 
most approved fashion, at sunrise, on a small branch of 
the Metairie road. We do not know what the origin of 
the difficulty was, except that one of the parties, to use 
the phrase of one of the spectators, ‘“ was crossed in lub 
by de oder, and dat him hona must hab satisfacshun.” 

We have learned, from one who was present at the 
combat, the particulars as they transpired. They were 
substantially as follows:— 

After having taken their stands, one of the seconds 
noticed that, owing to their positions, the sunbeams set 
his principal a winking and rolling his eyes. This was 
sufficient ground for interfering, and he called out to the 
other second with— 

“T say, nigga, I puts my weto on dat posishun. It’s 
agin de rules ob all de codes of hona dat I be eber seen. 
De frection ob de sun shines rader to severe and makes 


my principal roll him eye altogeder too much.” 
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“Wy, wy, look here: didn’t we chuck up a dollar for 
de choice ob ground? and didn’t I get him myself?” 

“ Yes, I knows you did; but den fair play’s a juba, 
and I’se no notion ob seein’ my fren composed upon, and 
lose all de adwantage.” 

“Well, nigga, I’se no notion too; I’se jus as good 
right to hab no notion as you is, and I ’sists on settlin’ 
the matter jus as we is—and—” 

At this junction a friendly cloud settled the matter 
at once, by stepping in between the sun and the belli- 
gerents. The two first causes took their position, and 
all the little preliminaries being settled, each one took 
his pistol ready cocked, from his second. Both mani- 
fested a tolerable degree of spunk, although a blueish 
paleness spread itself over their black cheeks. The 
second was to give out the fatal order which might send 
them out of this world, now took his ground. Raising 
his voice he began— 

“ Gemmen, your time am cum.” 

Both signified their assent. 

“Is you ready ? Fiah ! one—two—three.” 

Bang, pop, went both pistols at once, one ball raising 
the dust in the middle of the road, while the other took 
a ‘slantindicular” course in among the bystanders, 
fortunately without hitting any one. 

It was now time to interpose, and one of the seconds 
set himself about it. After a little conversation, th 
challenged darkey stepped forward and said to | 
antagonist— 

“ Nigga, is you satisfied ?” 

ot te 

“So is I, and I’se glad to got off so. Next time 
dey catches dis nigga out on such a foolish exhibition as 
dis, dey’ll hab to fotch me, dat dey will for sartin.” 

“Dem’s my sentiments ezactly,” retorted the otl 
“When your onmortal instrument ot def went off 
declar I thought I was a gone child; but I’se so happy 
now; let us shake hands, and go back to our aboca- 
tions.” 


Hs 
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AN AMERICAN SERMON, 


These are the last days, and wonderful things are to 
take place. The true, the everlasting gospel is to be 
preached to all nations; and the numerous systems of 
error are ready to crumble to pieces before the mighty 
power of truth. Truth has been banished from the 
earth for ages. All religious sects have some truths in 
their creeds; but their numerous errors have a perni- 


cious tendency. But the] 
















hour of ¢ s judgment has 





come—the nations are in commotion und 
rumours of wars, and the wise can the 
signs of the times. God has the means to do all his 


pleasure. 

He has punished the wicked in times past, and is now 
inflicting chastisement on his enemies, and on those who 
vilify and slander his servants. One of this kind of 
“ Chowder” got the measure of his iniquity in the length 
of a cowhide on Friday last. All liars shall have their 
portion; some get a taste beforehand. . : 

I would, in conclusion, allude to the cow-hiding 
affair that came off on Friday last, I never wilfully 
injured any man, and have been peacefully disposed to- 
wards all mankind. Desiring to make a little money 
by play-acting, in order to pay my debts, &c , I resumed 
the profession in which I am not a novice, and per- 
formed a few nights at the National. The caricature 
in “The Public Chowder,” published by Mr. Easta- 
brook, was sufficient to excite the anger of a man who 
had any regard for his reputation. With the exception 
of the contemptible thing alluded to, no paper in Boston 
said aught against me, but rather bestowed praise; be- 
sides, “The Public Chowder” grossly misrepresented 
my sermon. ‘The peculiar circumstances in which I 
was placed, fully justified my giving him a bond fide 
cow-hiding for his folly. 

Paul says, “ No chastisement for the present is joyous, 
but grievous; but afterWards it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness.” It is to be hoped Mr. Easta- 
brook and all other economisers of truth, will take heed 
unto their ways, that they sin not with their tongue,— 
that they will not injure those who never have injured 
them. For the falsehoods and ridicule in the news- 
papers the law affords the aggrieved party but little 
redress; and if a man who controls a paper is at liberty 
to say what he pleaseth, without regard to the feelings 
of another, then it is equally plain that cow-hides, 
Pistols, dirks, fists, aud other weapons will come in 








fashion. But God forbid such results! Jesus Christ 
once went into the Holy Temple which the Jews con- 
verted into a den of thieves, and with a whip of more 
cords than one, made the rebels scatter in double quick 
time. The way they run was a caution to sinners. 
Served them right. You perceive I am not the first 
preacher who flogged his enemy. A man is sometimes 
justified in proceeding to unlawful means to obtain satis- 
faction for the wrongs he has received. Amen, 





FICTION. 

Rebecca and Rowena ; Romance upon Romance. 
By Mr. Micnart Ancevo Tirmarsu, Ilus- 
trated by Ricuarp Dorie. London. 

Tuacxeray has not been ill for nothing. For 

three months he has kept the readers of Pen- 

dennis in anxious suspense waiting the next 
part, always postponed because the author was 
sick. It 1s now plain what was the meaning 
of that sickness which gave so much concern 
to many admirers. He was writing something 
else, and that something has made its appear- 
ance in the form of a capital burlesque tale, 
admirably fitted to provoke 

For this we can excuse the suspension of Pen- 

dennis. 

Rebecca and Rowena is a continuation of 
Ivanhoe !! The author has a notion that 
novelists do not deal fairly with their readers, 
by dropping the curtain upon their heroes and 
heroines just before marriage. Respect for 


seasonable smiles. 


| truth and nature ought to require them to carry 


the story further, and exhibit the wnromantic 
finale. As an illustration of this new philo- 
sophy of fiction, Mr, Trrmarsu has undertaken 
to finish Ivanhoe. He does this in a strain of 
the most satirical comedy. We are introduced 
to Rowerna, the wife—Mrs. Rownna — and 
[vannog, the hen-pecked husband. ‘The lady 
is a model manager of a man, but not of a 
household; a saint, a slattern, and a shrew. 
IVANHOE can no longer remain at home; so he 
enlists again in the service of Ricuarp, in 
France—is supposed to be killed in a fight: 
his wife thereupon marries ATHELSTANE ; some 
years after Ivannor re is, discovers he 
faithlessness, disguises himself, and settles at 


York, in citizen fashion. After the death of 





his wife and her husband, he starts again for 
the continent, seekine adventures; goes to 


Spain, rescues Rusrecca at Valencia, and mar- 
ries her, and there the curtain drops again, 
much after the fashion, however, which Mr. 
Tirmarsu professes to satirize. 

The fun of this jeu d’esprit mainly consists in 
the allusions to present manners and modern 
follies and the good-tempered satire, if such a 
thing can be, which runs throughout. It has 
the art, without the weariness, of Rabelais. A 
few passages will show the manner of this in- 
imitable Christmas Book. 

In the following scene [vannor has just 
returned to find Rowgna married to ATHEL- 
sTANE. In disguise he enters the castle, and 
hears WAMBA singing. 

“Who taught thee that merry lay, Wamba, thou son 
of Witless?” roared Athelstane, clattering his cup on 
the table and shouting the chorus. 

“Tt was a good 


of nhurst, that 




















y say the holy 7 s sure of the next bishopric, 
my love,” said Rowena. “ His majesty hath taken him 
into much favour My lord of Huntingdon looked very 
well at the last ball, though I never could see any 
beauty in the countess—a freckled, blowsy thing, whom 

used to call Maid Marian; though, for 





of that, what between her tions with Major Little- 


* Jealous again, haw! haw!” laughed Athelstane.* 

“T am above jealousy, and scorn it,” Rowena answered, 
drawing herself up very majestically. 

“Well, well, Wamba’s was a good song,” Athelstanc 
said. 

“Nay, a wicked song,” said Rowena, turning uy 
eyes as usual. “ What! rail at woman’s love? Prefer 
a filthy wine-cup to a true wife? Woman’s love is 
eternal, my Athelstane. He who questions it would be 
a blasphemer were he not a fool. The well-born and 
well-nurtured gentlewoman loves once and once only.” 














“I pray you, madam, pardon me, I—I am not well,” 
said the grey friar, rising abruptly from his settle, and 
tottering down the steps of lai Wamba sprul 
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of whom rect 
Templestowe. 

Of the broader fun this is a specimen, It 
may be entitled 





RICHARD, THE LION-HEARTED, AT HOME. 
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B flat?” or what not; and the courtiers and, Blondel, 
you may be sure, would applaud with all their might, 
iike hypocrites as they were. 

One evening, it was the evening of the 27th of March, 
1199, his Majesty, who was in the musical mood, treated 
the court with a quantity of his so-called compositions, 
until the people were fairly tired of clapping with their 
hands and laughing in their sleeves. First, he sang an 
original air and poem, beginning, 

Cherries nice, cherries nice, nice, come choose, 
Fresh and fair ones, who'll refuse ? 
The which he was ready to take his affidavit he had 
composed the day before yesterday. Then he sang an 
equally original heroic melody, of which the chorus 
was, 
Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the sea, 
¥or Britons, never, never, never slaves shall be, &c. 
The courtiers applauded this song as they did the 
ther, all except Ivanhoe, who sate without changing a 
nuscle of his features, until tie King questioned him; 
hen the Knight, with a bow, said, “he thought he 

d heard something very like the air and the words 

sewhere.” lis Majesty scowled at him a savage 

ance from under his red bushy eyebrows; but Ivanhoe 
had saved the royal life that day, and the King, there- 
iore, with difficulty controlled his indignation. 

“Well,” said he, “by St. Richard and St. George 
but ye never heard this song, for I composed it this very 
afternoon as I took my bath after the mélée. Did I not, 
Biondel?” 

Blondel, of course, was ready to take an affidavit that 
his Majesty had done as he said; and the King, thrum- 
ming on his guitar with his great red fingers and 
thumbs, began to sing out of tine, and as follows :— 

COMMANDERS OF THE FAITHFUL. 
The Pope he is a happy man, 
His palace is the Vatican : 
And theré he sits and drain his can, 
The Pope he is a happy man. 
I often say when I’m at home, 
I'd like to be the Pope of Rome. 
And then there’s Sultan Saladin, 
That Turkish Soldan full of sin ; 
He has a hundred wives at least, 
Ry which his pleasure is increased 
I’ve often wished, I hope no sin, 
That I were Sultan Saladin, 
But no—the Pope no wife may choose, 
And so I would not wear his shoes ; 
No wine may drink the proud Paynim, 
And so I’d rather not be him ; 
My wife, my wine, I love I hope, 
And would be neither Turk nor Pope. 

Another of the Zays, which are thickly scat- 

tered through the volume, is 
KING CANUTE. 


King Canute was weary hearted; he had reigned for years 






4 re; 
Battling, struggling, pushing, fighting, killing much and 


robbing mare, 
And he thought upon his actions, walking by the wild sea 
shore. 


*Twixt the Chancellor and the Bishop walked the King with 
steps sedate, 

Chamberlains and grooms came after, silver sticks and gold 
sticks great, 

Chaplains, aides-de-camp, and pages,—all the officers of 
state. 


Sliding after like his shadow, pausing when he chose tc 


use; 
Ifa — his face contracted, straight the courtiers dropped 
their jaws ; 
If to laugh the King was minded, out they burst in loud 
hee-haws. 


But that day a something vexed him—that was clear to old 
and young, 

Thrice His Grace had yawned at table, when his favourite 
gleeman sung, 

Once the Queen would have consoled him, but he bade her 
hold her tongue. 


“Something ails my gracious Master,” cried the Keeper of 
the Seal, 

** Sure, + lord, it is the lampreys, served at dinner, or the 
veal! 

“Psha !” exclaimed the angry Monarch, “ Keeper, ’tis not 
that T feel. ' : is 


si Tis the heart and not the dinner, fool, that doth my rest 
impair ; : 

Can a King be great as I am, prithee, and yet know no care? 

O, I'm sick, and tired, and weary.”— Some one cried, “The 
King’s arm chair !” 

Then towards the lackeys turning, quick, my Lord, the 
Keeper nodded, ; 

Straight the King’s great chair was brought him, by two 
footmen able-bodied, ; 

Languidly he sank into it; it was comfortably wadded. 





** Leading on my fierce companions,” cried he, ‘* over storm 
and brine, : 

I have fought and I have conquered? Where was glory like 
to mine!” : 

Loudly all the courtiers echoed, “ Where is glory like to 
thine ?” 


“‘ What avail me all my kingdoms? Weary am I now and 


old. 

Those fair sons I have begotten long to see me dead and 
cold ; 

Would I were, and quict buried, underneath the silent 
mould ! 


“ O, remorse, the writhing serpent! at my bosom tears and 
ites ; 

Horrid, horrid things I look on, though I put out all the 
lights ; 

Ghosts of ghastly recollections troop about my bed of nights. 

“Cities burning, convents blazing, red with sacrilegious 
fires. 

Mothers ‘weeping, virgins screaming, vainly for their slaugh- 
tered sires—” ’ 

—‘* Such a tender conscience,” cries the Bishop,” every one 
admires. 


“But for such unpleasant bygones, cease, my gracious Lord, 
to search, 

They’re forgotten and forgiven by our holy Mother Church ; 

Never, never does she leave her benefactors in the lurch. 


“Look, the land is crowned with Minsters, which your 
Grace’s bounty raised ; 

Abbeys filled with holy men, where you and Heaven are 
daiiy praised ; 

You, my lord, to think of dying? on my conscience, I’m 
amazed !” 

“Nay, I feel,” replied King Canute, “ that my end is drawing 
near :” 

“Don’t say so,” exclaimed the courtiers (striving each to 
squeeze a tear), 

‘Sure your Grace is strong and lusty, and may live this 
fifty year.” 

‘“‘ Live these fifty years!” the Bishop roared, with actions 
made to suit, 

‘‘Are you mad, my good Lord Keeper, thus to speak of 
King Canute? 

Men have lived a thousand years, and sure his Majesty will 
do’t. 


“Adam, Enoch, Lamech, Canan, Mahaleel, Methusela, 

Lived nine hundred years apiece, and mayn’t the King as 
well as they?” 

“ Fervently,”’ exclaimed the Keeper, “ fervently, I trust he 
may.” 

“ He to die?” resumed the Bishop. ‘* He a mortal like to us? 

Death was not for him intended, though communis omnibus ; 

Keeper, you are irreligious, for to talk and cavil thus. 

“With his wondrous skill in healing ne’er a Doctor can 
compete. 

Loathsome lepers, if he touch them, start up clean upon 
their feet ; 

Surely he could raise the dead up, did his Highness think it 
meet, 

‘‘Did not once the Jewish Captain stay the sun upon the 


hill, 
And, the while he slew the foemen, bid the silver moon 


stand still! 

So, no doubt, could gracious Canute, if it were his sacred 
will,” 

“Might I stay the sun above us, good Sir Bishop?” Canute 
cried ; 

Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon her heavenly 
ride? 


If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can command the tide, 

‘Will the advancing waves obey me, Bishop, if I make the 
sign!” 

Said the Bishop, bowing lowly, ‘‘ Land and sea, my lord, are 
hine.” 

Canute turned towards the ocean—“ Back !” he said, ‘‘ thou 
foaming brine ! 

“From the sacred shore I stand ‘on, I command thee to 
retreat ; 

Venture not, thou stormy rebel, to approach thy master’s 
seat ; 

Ocean, be thou still! I bid thee come not nearer to my feet !” 

But the sullen ocean answered with a louder, deeper roar, 

And the rapid waves drew nearer, falling soundly on the 
shore ; 

Back the Keeper and the Bishop, back the King and Cour- 
tiers bore. 


And he sternly bade them never more to kneel to human 
ay, 

But alone to praise and worship That which earth and seas 
obey 

And his golden crown of empire never wore he from that 


ay. 
King Canute is dead and gone: Parasites exist alway. 








Visions of the Times of Old; or the Antiqua- 
rian Enthusiast. By Rosert Bressy, Esq., 
LL.D., author of “ The Triumph of Drake,” 
&e. In 3 vols. 

Tus is the oddest book we have read for many 

a day. Dr. Bicsny has adopted the form of 

a fiction to promulgate his large stores of 
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antiquarian knowledge, and his antique views 
of social and political economy. The story is 
that of one Sir Ernest Oipworruy, who is 
the “Antiquarian Enthusiast” alluded to on 
the title-page, and a considerable portion of 
the three volumes is occupied with a descrip- 
tion of his house, gardens, and museum. This 
introduces the story of King Askew, “a 
legendary narrative, descriptive of the heroic 
age of the North,” which is feigned to have 
been sent to Sir Ernest by some mysterious 
friend, who had found it in France. This, of 
course, affords the opportunity for reproducing 
all his stores of antiquarian learning relative 
to that mythic period. The third device is 
the stale one of a dream. The Knight falls 
asleep, and, in a vision, sees a sage, who in- 
forms him that King Askew, with all his 
court, were then bound in a magic slumber, in 
a cave not far from his residence, and invites 
him to pay them a visit with a view to disen- 
chant them. The Knight consents, and they 
go together to find the spot: after some trouble 
and disappointment, they discover the door of 
the cavern; but, instead of being obliged to 
lift it with mighty labour, as is the fashion of 
such stories, it gives way with them, and they 
are precipitated right down into the bowels of 
the earth. But they are not killed, nor even 
hurt by the fall. They march on, and behold 
the entire court and household of the Danish 
King, fixed like statues, in the attitudes in 
which they were at the moment of their en- 
chantment. Their presence restores life to 
the sleepers, but the ungrateful King orders 
them both to be executed as a reward for their 
impertinent intrusion, and, in his terror at 
this catastrophe, the dreamer awakes. 

Such is the plan of this singular didactic 
fiction. It is not calculated to attract the 
reader by any interest in the story, and still 
less by the particular beauties of parts. Dr. 
Biassy is a heavy writer, and, withal, intole- 
rably prosy. His enthusiasm as an antiquary 
makes him respectable, for enthusiasm of any 
kind is entitled to respect; but he will find 
few to sympathise with him, and fewer still 
who will deliberately read his three volumes 
right through. Here and there we discover 
passages that might deserve to be in a better 
place, but, as a whole, it cannot be recom- 
mended to the circulating library. We take 
an extract or two from the better parts of it. 

His extravagant adulation of aristocracy, is 
shown in the following, which, however, is use- 
ful information. 

SIGNS OF GENTLE BLOOD. 

The grant of a coat-of-arms, constituting, therefore, 
a valuable distinction, a mark by which certain parties 
are hereditarily to be recognised as superior in rank to 
the general body of the people, it necessarily follows that 
any usurpation of that privilege by others is an offence, 
both in politics and morals, which deserves, and should 
always meet with, a ready exposure and punishment. 
There are four several qualities or degrees of gentility 
arising from the grant of coat-armour. One who in- 
herits a coat-of-arms from his father, is styled a gentle- 
man of birth ; if he derives it from his grandfather he 
is termed a gentleman of blood; and, if he succeeds to 
the same from his great-grandfather or other more 
distant progenitor, he is entitled a gentleman of ances- 
try: if he obtains the grant hfinself, he is simply a 
gentleman of coat-armour. From these facts it is 
readily seen, that when once a family is created by a 
grant of heraldic honours, it obtains at every remove 
from the founder an added dignity in the scale of de- 
scent, and an acknowledged precedency of worth and 
estimation, as compared with others of later origin. 
The admirers of ancient blood look with comparatively 
little respect on arms granted at a period subsequent to 
the reigns of the Tudors, and venerate with an almost 
superstitious regard the possessoys of arms deduced 
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from the wra of the Plantagenets. There are still 
certain appointments connected with the Court which 
ean only be filled by gentlemen of ancient famflies ; 
and it is much to be regretted that the good and 
wise [?] regulation which excluded from the profession 
of the bar all but gentlemen of four descents of coat- 
armour, was ever rescinded. 


And this scrap of historical reminiscence is 
worth preserving. 


A PICTURE OF THE DANES. 


England had now become the divided possession of 
two powers, the West Saxons and the Danes, who had 
subjugated the whole of the island except Wessex. The 
“heathen-folk” burst like a devouring flame over the 
country; their wild howlings and ferocious manner 
adding a stranger terror to their approach. They were 
armed with all kinds of barbarian weapons—with slings, 
knotted clubs shod with iron, and darts often pointed 
with bone or flint; and being covered, in many instances, 
with the tails of horses and red bulls, and having the 
heads of wild boars, bears, wolves, and other fierce ani- 
mals, placed open-mouthed over their helmets, they 
were distinguished by an unnatural and spectral ap- 
pearance. Not a few of these wild invaders had their 
bodies bared to the waist, and were smeared with blood 
and dirt from head to heel; while, to add to the odd, 
uncouth grimness of their savage aspect, they wore 
caps of hard-boiled leather, fitting tightly to the 
skull. They advanced sometimes like wild beasts, 
with sudden leaps and inarticulate cries; at other 
times they marched in a kind of measured, quaintly- 
solemn step, to the shrill accompaniment of their 
rude clarions, or the harsh and _hoarsely-resounding 
roll of their drums. The more regularly-appointed 
warriors wore lofty feathers in their helms, and were 
attired in a polished iron cuirass, or a mail shirt, and 
carried long halberds in their hands. They were also 
armed with two-edged darts for throwing at a distance, 
and with broad, straight, and heavy swords of immode- 
rate length, as well as with short crooked scimitars, 
which they used on coming to close action. 

The following is really very beautiful 
landscape painting, and if the rest of the work 
had even approached to this in merit, we 
should have had to pass a very different judg- 
ment upon it. 

CUCKOO PARK. 


There was a steep and woody height extending above 
the bank of the Trent, near the secluded spot called 
Ingleby, to which, in the sunny afternoons of early 
autumn, Sir Ernest Oldworthy would often repair. It 
is a wild, picturesque situation, remote from all human 
dwelling-places, and once belonged, with the manor, to 
the priory of Repton, to which it was given by Sir Robert 
Somerville, in 1291. It is distinguished by the fanciful 
name of “ Cuckoo Park.” Oaks of ancient growth, 
mingled with the ash and the elm, the larch and the 
Scottish fir, spread themselves, in close array, along the 
dim declivity. The descent is rocky, and occasionally 
precipitous; while its inequalities are obscured by the 
low, sheltering hawthorn, and by patches of gorse and 
heath, forming a harbour for the abundant game. Here 
and there a tree, profusely covered with the tempting 
looking sloe, or with the yellow ripened crab, of like 
faithless aspect, diversifies the rugged beauty of the 
shadowy cliffs. The river flows peacefully on beneath, 
skirting a narrow dell of the deepest verdure, which, in 
the vernal season is the favourite haunt of the early 
primrose. Troops of that shy and shadow-loving creature 
the hare, glance along the more open recesses of the 
woody scene, now flitting about, as in some strange orgy; 
and now, in collected groups, appearing to consult about 
some mysterious enterprise, whereon the fate of their 
ancient homes might seem to be dependent. Running 
hither and thither, suddenly pausing, and pricking their 
long ears in listening mood, then bounding forward with 
a buoyant leap, they hurry on, with breathless speed, 
till they have gained some resort of accustomed shelter. 
An ancient people are the hares; they were, probably, 
dwellers in Albion ere yet population was established, 
They are mentioned in the records of the Britons as 










animals devoted by the Druids to the purposes of divi- | 


nation, and hence they were forbidden as objects of food. 
The Romans are said to have introduced rabbits, phea- 


sants, cuckoos, and pigeons, partridges, plovers, turtles, 
and peacocks. When, in the dusk of evening, we have 
seen a company of hares careering with wildly-straining 
impetuosity along the upland slopes in the vicinity of 
Foremark, we have half deemed that the souls of some 
ancient British chiefs were thus permitted to revisit the 
scenes of their former love—those steep declivities down 
which they were wont to impel their swiftly-glancing 
chariots of war. 








Country Quarters: a Novel. By the Countess 
of Biessincton. With a Memoir by her 
niece, Miss Power. In 8 vols. London: 
Shoberl. 1850. 


A rostuumovus work will always be read with 
a melancholy interest. We cannot forget that 
it will be the last we shall ever receive from 
the same hand: that the busy brain which 
conceived it is senseless now: that the fingers 
which flew over the pages are stiff and cold; 
and we wonder if, when the author wrote, 
he was conscious that he should never, never 
write again, and whether it can be that we 
may be now as unconscious as he was of im- 
pending death. The last novel of the Coun- 
tess of Buiessincton will be read with an 
eager interest by all who have enjoyed her 
many contributions to the amusement of the 
world, and by hundreds who will be induced 
to read now for the first time, by the double 
attraction it offers of a memoir of the accom- 
plished authoress, and a story which was 
her latest effort. We must briefly follow 
this memoir, so simply and affectionately, 
and therefore so effectively, written by Miss 
Power. 

Marcueritr, Countess of BLesstnaton, 
was the second daughter of Epmunp Power, 
Esq., of Tipperary, and was born on the Ist 
September, 1790. ‘ Beauty,” says Miss 
Power, “the heritage of the family, was in 
her early youth denied to Mareurrite; her 
elder brother and sister were singularly hand- 
some and healthy children, while she, pale, 
weakly, and ailing, was for years regarded as 
little likely ever to grow to womanhood. The 
precocity of her intellect, the keenness of her 
perceptions, and her extreme sensitiveness, 
all of which are so often regarded, more es- 
pecially among the Irish, and people peculiarly 
impressionable and superstitious, as the pre- 
cursive symptoms of an early death, confirmed 
this belief, and the poor, pale, reflective child 
was long looked upon as doomed to an early 
grave,” ; ‘ 

She found no congenial tastes in her early 
home, and therefore lived, as all such children 
live, in a world of dreams and fancies of her 
own creation, her mind feeding upon itself, 
until accident threw in her way a lady of good 
sense, combined with much taste and talent, 
who cultivated what was good in her and 
repressed her too dreamy tendencies. Miss 
Dwyer took a deep interest in the neglected 
child and devoted herself with zeal and kind- 
ness to the improvement of a mind so full of 
promise. As she grew up, her parents felt the 
necessity for giving to their family more edu- 
cation than could be obtained at the remote 
village of Knocbrit, and they removed to 
Clonmel, the county town of Tipperary. 
Marcuerirte severely felt the loss of the 
scenes with which all her young dreams were 
associated: her parting with them was affect- 
ing. At last the day arrived when she was 
to leave the home of her childhood, and sad 
and lonely she stole forth to the garden to bid 
farewell to each beloved spot. Gathering a 
handful of flowers as relics to keep in memory 





of the place, she, fearing the ridicule of the 











other members of the family, carefully con- 
cealed them in her pocket, and with many 
tears and bitter regrets, was at last driven 
from Knockbrit, where, as it seemed to her, 
she left all of happiness behind her. 


Arrived at their destination, the many friends with 
whom her parents were acquainted at Clonmel, eagerly 
flocked around them. Loud and long were the praises 
bestowed on the beauty and animation of the children, 
with the exception of Marguerite, who, pale, sad and 
retiring, showed to even less advantage than usual; 
and she would have remained wholly unnoticed had not 
the projection of that homely article of dress, her pocket, 
unfortunately attracted the attention of the lady at 
whose house the first evening was passed. “ What have 
you got in your pocket, my dear?” she inquired of the 
child, who blushing with painful confusion dared not 
reply to the question. Her mother beckoned to her, 
and thrusting her hand into the repository of her trea- 
sures, drew forth from its recesses the withered flowers, 
so carefully placed there in the morning. Shame, em 
barrassment and grief all struggled in the breast of the 
child as the beloved relics were brought to light, and 
contemptuously flung from the window, and after a hard 
but unsuccessful effort to restrain her tears, she burst 
into a fit of weeping, which drew down accusations of 
folly and ill-temper, at the idea that a girl of her age 
should amuse herself by filling her pocket with withered 
lowers, and then cry because they were taken from 
her! 


At Clonmel her health rapidly improved, 
but here her father’s reckless extravagance 
plunged him into difficulties, and occasioned 
extreme annoyance to the family. She was, 
however, early introduced into society, and it 
is remarked that, even at fourteen, the taste 
for dress which she always displayed had 
already distinguished her, and she was then 
the best dressed person in ev ery society. She 
was married at the shamefully early age of 
fourteen and a half, and the history of this 
unfortunate affair is thus narrated by Miss 
Power: 

At a dinner given to them by her father, Marguerite 
was immediately singled out by two of them, Captain 
Murray and Captain Farmer, who paid her the most 
marked attention, which was renewed at a juvenile ball 
given shortly after. 

The admiration of Captain Murray, although it failed 
to win so very youthful a heart, pleased and flattered 
her, while that of Captain Farmer excited nothing but 
mingled fear and distuste. She hardly knew why; for 
young, good looking, and with much to win the good 
graces of her sex, he was always considered as more 
than equal to Captain Murray in the power of pleasing. 
An instinct, however, which she could neither define nor 
control, increased her dislike to such a degree at every 
succeeding interval, that Captain Farmer perceiving it 
was in vain to address her personally, applied to her 
parents unknown to her, offering his hand with the most 
liberal proposals which a good fortune enabled him to 
make. In ignorance of an event which was destined to 
work so important a change in her destiny, Marguerite 
received a similar proposal from Captain Murray, who 
at the same time informed her of the course adopted by 
his brother officer, and revealed the fact which perhaps 
accounted for the instinctive dread she felt for him; and 
even during his lucid intervals, there were moments when 
the symptoms of the terrible malady might be detected in 
a certain wildness and abruptuess of speech and gesture. 
Astonishment, embarrassment, and incredulity were the 
feelings uppermost in the girl's mind, at a communica-~ 
tion so every way strange and unexpected. That a 
child of fourteen should thus seriously be sought in 
marriage by two men seemed to her as all but impos- 
sible; and that she should be kept in ignorance of the 
fact as regarded one, appeared no less so, The idea, 
however, that this silence on the part of her parents 
might proceed from their having rejected the addresses 
of her dreaded suitor, occurred to relieve her mind, and 
feeling more pained and embarrassed than gratified by 
the declaration of Captain Murray, she blushingly de- 
clined his proposals, on the plea that she was too young 
to contemplate so serious an engagement. 
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B flat?” or what not; and the courtiers and. Blondel, 
you may be sure, would applaud with all their might, 
ifke hypocrites as they were. 

One evening, it was the evening of the 27th of March, 
1199, his Majesty, who was in the musical mood, treated 
the court with a quantity of his so-called compositions, 
until the people were fairly tired of clapping with their 
hands and laughing in their sleeves. First, he sang an 
original air and poem, beginning, 

Cherries nice, cherries nice, nice, come choose, 
Fresh and fair ones, who'll refuse ? ; 
The which he was ready to take his affidavit he had 
composed the day before yesterday. Then he sang an 
equally original heroic melody, of which the chorus 
was, 
Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the sea, 
For Britons, never, never, never slaves shall be, &c. 

The courtiers applauded this song as they did the 

ther, all except Ivanhoe, who sate without changing a 
ruscle of his features, until tie King questioned him; 
hen the Knight, with a bow, said, “he thought he 

d heard something very like the air and the words 

sewhere.” is Majesty scowled at him a savage 

ance from under his red bushy eyebrows; but Ivanhoe 
had saved the royal life that day, and the King, there- 
fore, with difficulty controlled his indignation. 

“Well,” said he, “by St. Richard and St. George 
but ye never heard this song, for I composed it this very 
afternoon as I took my bath after the mélée. Did I not, 
Biondel?” 

Blondel, of conrse, was ready to take an affidavit that 
his Majesty had done as he said; and the King, thrum- 
ming on his guitar with his great red fingers and 
thumbs, began to sing out of tune, and as follows :-— 

COMMANDERS OF THE FAITHFUL. 
The Pope he is a happy man, 
His palace is the Vutican : 
And there he sits and drain his can, 
The Pope he is a happy man. 
I often say when I’m at home, 
I’ like to be the Pope of Rome. 
And then there’s Sultan Saladin, 
That Turkish Soldan full of sin ; 
He has a hundred wives at least, 
Fy which his pleasure is increased : 
I’ve often wished, I hope no sin, 
That I were Sultan Saladin, 
But no—the Pope no wife may choose, 
And so I would not wear his shoes ; 
No wine may drink the proud Paynim, 
And so I’d rather not be him ; 
My wife, my wine, I love I hope, 
And would be neither Turk nor Pope 

Another of the Lays, which are thickly scat- 
tered through the volume, is 

KING CANUTE. 
King Canute was weary hearted; he had reigned for years 
a scor 





ig, pushing, fighting, killing much and 


ir ¥ 
» thought upon his actions, walking by the wild sea 





‘Twixt the Chancellor and the Bishop walked the King with 
steps sedate, 

Chamberlains and grooms came after, silver sticks and gold 
sticks great, 

Chaplains, aides-de-camp, and pages,—all the officers of 
state. 


Sliding after like his shadow, pausing when he chose to 
Use ; 

Ifa frown his face contracted, straight the courtiers dropped 
their jaws; 

If to laugh the King was minded, out they burst in loud 
hee-haws. 

But that day a something vexed him—that was clear toold 
and young, 

Thrice His Grace had yawned at table, when his favourite 
gleeman sung, 

Once the Queen would have consoled him, but he bade her 
hold her tongue. 

“Something ails my gracious Master,” cried the Keeper of 
the Seal, 

** Sure, ~~ lord, it is the lampreys, served at dinner, or the 
veal. 

“Psha !” exclaimed the angry Monarch, “ Keeper, ’tis not 
that I feel. 

“ Tis the heart and not the dinner, fool, that doth my rest 
impair ; 2 

Can a King be great as I am, prithee, and yet know no care? 

O, I'm sick, and tired, and weary.”— Some one cried, “ The 
King’s arm chair !” 

Phen towards the lackeys turning, quick, my Lord, the 
Keeper nodded, 

Straight the King’s great chair was brought him, by two 
footmen able-bodied, ; 

Languidly he sank into it; it was comfortably wadded. 





‘¢ Leading on my fierce companions,” cried he, ‘‘ over storm 
and brine, ‘ 

I have fought and I have conquered? Where was glory like 
to mine!” 

Loudly all the courtiers echoed, “ Where is glory like to 
thine ?” 


“What avail me all my kingdoms? Weary am I now and 


ol 

Those fair sons I have begotten long to see me dead and 
cold ; 

Would were, and quict buried, underneath the silent 
mould ! 


“QO, remorse, the writhing serpent! at my bosom tears and 


bites ; 

Horrid, horrid things I look on, though I put out all the 
lights ; 

Ghosts of ghastly recollections troop about my bed of nights. 

‘“‘Cities burning, convents blazing, red with sacrilegious 
fires 

Mothers ‘weeping, virgins screaming, vainly for their slaugh- 
tered sires—” . 

—** Such a tender conscience,” cries the Bishop,” every one 
admires. 


“ But for such unpleasant bygones, cease, my gracious Lord, 
to search, 

They’re forgotten and forgiven by our holy Mother Church ; 

Never, never does she leave her benefactors in the lurch. 


“Look, the land is crowned with Minsters, which your 
Grace’s bounty raised ; 

Abbeys filled with holy men, where you and Heaven are 
daiiy praised; 1 ‘ . 

You, my lord, to think of dying? on my conscience, I’m 
amazed!” 

“Nay, I feel,” replied King Canute, “ that my end is drawing 
near :” 

“Don’t say so,” exclaimed the courtiers (striving each to 
squeeze a tear), : - 

‘‘Sure your Grace is strong and lusty, and may live this 
fifty year.” 

‘‘ Live these fifty years!’ the Bishop roared, with actions 
made to suit, ; 

‘Are you mad, my good Lord Keeper, thus to speak of 
King Canute? ; : ; 

Men have lived a thousand years, and sure his Majesty will 
do’t. 

“‘ Adam, Enoch, Lamech, Canan, Mahaleel, Methusela, 

Lived nine hundred years apiece, and mayn’t the King as 
well as they?” 

“‘Fervently,” exclaimed the Keeper, “ fervently, I trust he 
may.” 

* He to die?” resumed the Bishop. ‘‘ He a mortal like to us? 

Death was not for him intended, though communis omnibus ; 

Keeper, you are irreligious, for to talk and cavil thus. 

“With his wondrous skill in healing ne’er a Doctor can 
compete. 

Loathsome lepers, if he touch them, start up clean upon 
their feet ; 

Surely he could raise the dead up, did his Highness think it 
meet, 

“*Did not once the Jewish Captain stay the sun upon the 
hill, 

And, the while he slew the foemen, bid the silver moon 
stand still? 

So, no doubt, could gracious Canute, if it were his sacred 
will.” 

“Might I stay the sun above us, good Sir Bishop?” Canute 
cried ; 

Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon her heavenly 
ride? 

If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can command the tide. 

“ Will the advancing waves obey me, Bishop, if I make the 
sign!’ 

Said the Bishop, bowing lowly, ‘‘ Land and sea, my lord, are 
thine.” 

Canute turned towards the ocean—“ Back !” he said, ‘‘ thou 
foaming brine ! 

“From the sacred shore I stand ‘on, I command thee to 
retreat ; 

Venture not, thou stormy rebel, to approach thy master’s 


seat ; 
Ocean, be thou still! I bid thee come not nearer to my feet !” 


But the sullen ocean answered with a louder, deeper roar, 

And the rapid waves drew nearer, falling soundly on the 
shore ; 

Back the Keeper and the Bishop, back the King and Cour- 
tiers bore. 

And he sternly bade them never more to kneel to human 
clay, 

But alone to praise and worship That which earth and seas 


obey. 
And his golden crown of empire never wore he from that 
day. 


King Canute is dead and gone: Parasites exist alway. 








Visions of the Times of Old; or the Antiqua- 
rian Enthusiast. By Ronert Biessy, Esq., 
LL.D., author of “ The Triumph of Drake,” 
&e. In 3 vols. 

Tus is the oddest book we have read for many 

a day. Dr. Biassy has adopted the form of 

a fiction to promulgate his large stores of 





antiquarian knowledge, and his antique views 
of social and political economy. The story is 
that of one oe Ernest Otpwortuy, who is 
the “Antiquarian Enthusiast” alluded to on 
the title-page, and a considerable portion of 
the three volumes is occupied with a descrip- 
tion of his house, gardens, and museum. This 
introduces the story of King Askrw, “a 
legendary narrative, descriptive of the heroic 
age of the North,” which is feigned to have 
been sent to Sir Ernest by some mysterious 
friend, who had found it in France. This, of 
course, affords the opportunity for reproducing 
all his stores of antiquarian learning relative 
to that mythic period. The third device is 
the stale one of a dream. The Knight falls 
asleep, and, in a vision, sees a sage, who in- 
forms him that King Askew, with all his 
court, were then bound in a magic slumber, in 
a cave not far from his residence, and invites 
him to pay them a visit with a view to disen- 
chant them. The Knight consents, and they 
go together to find the spot: after some trouble 
and disappointment, they discover the door of 
the cavern; but, instead of being obliged to 
lift it with mighty labour, as is the fashion of 
such stories, it gives way with them, and they 
are precipitated right down into the bowels of 
the earth. But they are not killed, nor even 
hurt by the fall. ‘They march on, and behold 
the entire court and household of the Danish 
King, fixed like statues, in the attitudes in 
which they were at the moment of their en- 
chantment. ‘Their presence restores life to 
the sleepers, but the ungrateful King orders 
them both to be executed as a reward for their 
impertinent intrusion, and, in his terror at 
this catastrophe, the dreamer awakes. 

Such is the plan of this singular didactic 
fiction. It is not calculated to attract the 
reader by any interest in the story, and still 
less by the particular beauties of parts. Dr. 
Biassy is a heavy writer, and, withal, intole- 
rably prosy. His enthusiasm as an antiquary 
makes him respectable, for enthusiasm of any 
kind is entitled to respect; but he will find 
few to sympathise with him, and fewer still 
who will deliberately read his three volumes 
right through. Here and there we discover 
passages that might deserve to be in a better 
place, but, as a whole, it cannot be recom- 
mended to the circulating library. We take 
an extract or two from the better parts of it. 

His extravagant adulation of aristocracy, is 
shown in the following, which, however, is use- 
ful information. 

SIGNS OF GENTLE BLOOD. 

The grant of a coat-of-arms, constituting, therefore, 
a valuable distinction, a mark by which certain parties 
are hereditarily to be recognised as superior in rank to 
the general body of the people, it necessarily follows that 
any usurpation of that privilege by others is an offence, 
both in politics and morals, which deserves, and should 
always meet with, a ready exposure and punishment. 
There are four several qualities or degrees of gentility 
arising from the grant of coat-armour. One who in- 
herits a coat-of-arms from his father, is styled a gentle- 
man of birth ; if he derives it from his grandfather he 
is termed a gentleman of blood; and, if he succeeds to 
the same from his great-grandfather or other more 
distant progenitor, he is entitled a gentleman of ances- 
try: if he obtains the grant hfnself, he is simply a 
gentleman of coat-armour. From these facts it is 
readily seen, that when once a family is created by a 
grant of heraldic honours, it obtains at every remove 
from the founder an added dignity in the scale of de- 
scent, and an acknowledged precedency of worth and 
estimation, as compared with others of later origin. 
The admirers of ancient blood look with comparatively 
little respect on arms granted at a period subsequent to 
the reigns of the Tudors, and venerate with an almost 
superstitious regard the possessors of arms deduced 
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from the «ra of the Plantagenets. There are still 
certain appointments connected with the Court which 
can only be filled by gentlemen of ancient famflies ; 
and it is much to be regretted that the good and 
wise [?] regulation which excluded from the profession 
of the bar all but gentlemen of four descents of coat- 
armour, was ever rescinded. 


And this scrap of historical reminiscence is 
worth preserving. 


A PICTURE OF THE DANES. 


England had now become the divided possession of 
two powers, the West Saxons and the Danes, who had 
subjugated the whole of the island except Wessex. The 
“heathen-folk” burst like a devouring flame over the 
country; their wild howlings and ferocious manner 
adding a stranger terror to their approach. They were 
armed with all kinds of barbarian weapons—with slings, 
knotted clubs shod with iron, and darts often pointed 
with bone or flint; and being covered, in many instances, 
with the tails of horses and red bulls, and having the 
heads of wild boars, bears, wolves, and other fierce ani- 
mals, placed open-mouthed over their helmets, they 
were distinguished by an unnatural and spectral ap- 
pearance. Not a few of these wild invaders had their 
bodies bared to the waist, and were smeared with blood 
and dirt from head to heel; while, to add to the odd, 
uncouth grimness of their savage aspect, they wore 
caps of hard-boiled leather, fitting tightly to the 
skull. They advanced sometimes like wild beasts, 
with sudden leaps and inarticulate cries; at other 
times they marched in a kind of measured, quaintly- 
solemn step, to the shrill accompaniment of their 
rude clarions, or the harsh and _hoarsely-resounding 
roll of their drums. The more regularly-appointed 
warriors wore lofty feathers in their helms, and were 
attired in a polished iron cuirass, or a mail shirt, and 
carried long halberds in their hands. They were also 
armed with two-edged darts for throwing at a distance, 
and with broad, straight, and heavy swords of immode- 
rate length, as well as with short crooked scimitars, 
which they used on coming to close action. 

The following is really very beautiful 
landscape painting, and if the rest of the work 
had even approached to this in merit, we 
should have had to pass a very different jud 
ment upon it. 


Oen- 
o 


CUCKOO PARK. 


There was a steep and woody height extending above 
the bank of the Trent, near the secluded spot called 
Ingleby, to which, in the sunny afternoons of early 
autumn, Sir Ernest Oldworthy would often repair. It 
is a wild, picturesque situation, remote from all human 
dwelling-places, and once belonged, with the manor, to 
the priory of Repton, to which it was given by Sir Robert 
Somerville, in 1291. It is dist 
name of “Cuckoo Park.” Oaks of ancient growth, 
mingled with the ash and the elm, the larch and the 
Scottish fir, spread themselves, in close array, along the 
dim declivity. The descent is rocky, and occasionally 
precipitous; while its inequalities are obscured by the 
low, sheltering hawthorn, and by patches of gorse and 
heath, forming a harbour for the abundant game. Here 
and there a tree, profusely covered with the tempting 
looking sloe, or with the yellow ripened crab, of like 
faithless aspect, diversifies the rugged beauty of the 
shadowy cliffs. The river flows peacefully on beneath, 
skirting a narrow dell of the deepest verdure, which, in 
the vernal season is the favourite haunt of the early 
primrose. Troops of that shy and shadow-loving creature 
the hare, glance along the more open recesses of the 
woody scene, now flitting about, as in some strange orgy; 
and now, in collected groups, appearing to consult about 
some mysterious enterprise, whereon the fate of their 
ancient homes might seem to be dependent. Running 
hither and thither, suddenly pausirg, and pricking their 
long ears in listening mood, then bounding forward with 
a buoyant leap, they hurry on, with ‘breathless speed, 
till they have gained some resort of accustomed shelter. 
An ancient people are the hares; they were, probably, 
dwellers in Albion ere yet population was established, 
They are mentioned in the records of the Britons as 
animals devoted by the Druids to the purposes of divi- 
nation, and hence they were forbidden as objects of food. 
The Romans are said to have introduced rabbits, phea- 









cuished by the fanciful 


| handful of flowers as relics to keep in memory 


sants, cuckoos, and pigeons, partridges, plovers, turtles, 
and peacocks. When, in the dusk of evening, we have 
seen a company of hares careering with wildly-straining 
impetuosity along the upland slopes in the vicinity of 
Foremark, we have half deemed that the souls of some 
ancient British chiefs were thus permitted to revisit the 
scenes of their former love—those steep declivities down 
whieh they were wont to impel their swiftly-glancing 
chariots of war. 








Country Quarters: a Novel. By the Countess 
of Buesstincron. With a Memoir by her 
niece, Miss Power. In 8 vols. London: 
Shoberl. 1850. 

A postuumovus work will always be read with 

a melancholy interest. We cannot forget that 

it will be the last we shall ever receive from 

the same hand: that the busy brain which 
conceived it is senseless now: that the fingers 
which flew over the pages are stiff and cold ; 
and we wonder if, when the author wrote, 
he was conscious that he should never, never 
write again, and whether it can be that we 
may be now as unconscious as he was of im- 
pending death. The last novel of the Coun- 
tess of Buiesstncton will be read with an 
eager interest by all who have enjoyed her 
many contributions to the amusement of the 
world, and by hundreds who will be induced 
to read now for the first time, by the double 
attraction it offers of a memoir of the accom- 
plished authoress, and a story which was 
her latest effort. We must briefly follow 
this memoir, so simply and _ affectionately, 
and therefore so effectively, written by Miss 

Power. 

Marcueritr, Countess of BLeEssineton, 
was the second daughter of Epmunp Power, 
Esq., of Tipperary, and was born on the Ist 
September, 1790. ‘ Beauty,” says Miss 
Power, “the heritage of the family, was in 
her early youth denied to MAreverite ; her 
elder brother and sister were singularly hand- 
some and healthy children, while she, pale, 
weakly, and ailing, was for years regarded as 
little likely ever to grow to womanhood. ‘The 
precocity of her intellect, the keenness of her 
perceptions, and her extreme sensitiveness, 
all of which are so often regarded, more es- 
pecially among the Irish, and people peculiarly 
impressionable and superstitious, as the pre- 
cursive symptoms of an early death, confirmed 
this belief, and the poor, pale, reflective child 
was long looked upon as doomed to an early 
grave, 

She found no congenial tastes in her early 
home, and therefore lived, as all such children 
live, in a world of dreams and fancies of her 
own creation, her mind feeding upon itself, 
until accident threw in her way a lady of good 
sense, combined with much taste and talent, 
who cultivated what was good in her and 
repressed her too dreamy tendencies. Miss 
Dwyer took a deep interest in the neglected 
child and devoted herself with zeal and kind- 
ness to the improvement of a mind so full of 
promise. As she grew up, her parents felt the 
necessity for giving to their family more edu- 
cation than could be obtained at the remote 
village of Knocbrit, and they removed to 
Clonmel, the county town of Tipperary. 
MarcueriteE severely felt the loss of the 
scenes with which all her young dreams were 
associated : her parting with them was affect- 
ing. ‘ At last the day arrived when she was 
to leave the home of her childhood, and sad 
and lonely she stole forth to the garden to bid 
farewell to each beloved spot. Gathering a 


of the place, she, fearing the ridicule of the 


other members of the family, carefully con- 
cealed them in her pocket, and with many 
tears and bitter regrets, was at last driven 
from Knockbrit, where, as it seemed to her, 
she left all of happiness behind her. 


Arrived at their destination, the many friends with 
whom her parents were acquainted at Clonmel, eagerly 
flocked around them. Loud and long were the praises 
bestowed on the beauty and animation of the children, 
with the exception of Marguerite, who, pale, sad and 
retiring, showed to even less advantage than usual; 
and she would have remained wholly unnoticed had not 
the projection of that homely article of dress, her pocket, 
unfortunately attracted the attention of the lady at 
whose house the first evening was passed. “ What have 
you got in your pocket, my dear?” she inquired of the 
child, who blushing with painful confusion dared not 
reply to the question. Her mother beckoned to her, 
and thrusting her hand into the repository of her trea- 
sures, drew forth from its recesses the withered flowers, 
so carefully placed there in the morning. Shame, em. 
barrassment and grief all struggled in the breast of the 
child as the beloved relics were brought to light, and 
contemptuously flung from the window, and after a hard 
but unsuccessful effort to restrain her tears, she burst 
into a fit of weeping, which drew down accusations of 
folly and ill-temper, at the idea that a girl of her age 
should amuse herself by filling her pocket with withered 
flowers, and then cry because they were taken from 
her! 


At Clonmel her health rapidly improved, 
but here her father’s reckless extravagance 
plunged him into difficulties, and occasioned 
extreme atnoyance to the family. She was, 
however, early introduced into society, and it 
is remarked that, even at fourteen, the taste 
for dress which she always displayed had 
already distinguished her, and she was then 
the best dressed person in ev ery society. She 
was married at the shamefully early age of 
fourteen and a half, and the history of this 
unfortunate affair is thus narrated by Miss 
Power : 

At a dinner given to them by her father, Marguerite 
was immediately singled out by two of them, Captain 
Murray and Captain Farmer, who paid her the most 
marked attention, which was renewed at a juvenile ball 
given shortly after. 

The admiration of Captain Murray, although it failed 
to win so very youthful a heart, pleased and flattered 
her, while that of Captain Farmer excited nothing but 
mingled fear and distaste. She hardly knew why; for 
young, good looking, and with much to win the good 
graces of her sex, he was always considered as more 
than equal to Captain Murray in the power of pleasing. 
An instinct, however, which she could neither define nor 
control, increased her dislike to such a degree at every 
succeeding interval, that Captain Farmer perceiving it 
was in vain to address her personally, applied to her 
parents unknown to her, offering his hand with the most 
liberal proposals which a good fortune enabled him to 
make. In ignorance of an event which was destined to 
work so important a change in her destiny, Marguerite 
received a similar proposal from Captain Murray, who 
at the same time informed her of the course adopted by 
his brother officer, and revealed the fact which perhaps 
accounted for the instinctive dread she felt for him; and 
even during his lucid intervals, there were moments when 
the symptoms of the terrible malady might be detected in 
a certain wildness and abruptness of speech and gesture. 
Astonishment, embarrassment, and incredulity were the 
feelings uppermost in the girl's mind, at a communica- 
tion so every way strange and unexpected. That a 
child of fourteen should thus seriously be sought in 
marriage by two men seemed to her as all but impos- 
sible; and that she should be kept in ignorance of the 
fact as regarded one, appeared no less so, The idea, 
however, that this silence on the part of her parents 
might proceed from their having rejected the addresses 
of her dreaded suitor, occurred to relieve her mind, and 
feeling more pained and embarrassed than gratified by 
the declaration of Captain Murray, she blushingly de- 
clined his proposals, on the plea that she was too young 
to contemplate so serious an engagement. 
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A few days proved to her that the information of 
Captain Farmer's having addressed himself to her 
parents was but too true; and the further discovery 
that these addresses were sanctioned by them, filled her 
with anxiety and dismay. She knew the embarrassed 
circumstances of her father, the desire he would 
naturally feel to secure a union so advantageous in a 
worldly point of view for one of his children; and she 
knew, too, his fiery temper, his violent resistance of any 
attempt at opposition, and the little respect or considera- 
tion he entertained for the wishes of any of his family 
when contrary to his own. Her mother, too, gave but 
little heed to what she considered as the foolish and 
romantic notions of a child who was much too young to 
be consulted in the matter. Despite of tears, prayers, 
and entreaties, the unfortunate girl was compelled to 
yield to the commands of her inexorable parents; and 
at fourteen and a half she was united to a man who 
inspired her with nothing but feelings of terror and 
detestation. 











The result might be anticipated. In a very 
short period she was compelled to fly from the 
roof of a man who was not a husband, but a 
tyrant and a persecutor. 

For some years she resided in London with 
her brother, and, as she advanced in age, her 
beauty grew, until it became famous in London 
society, and was sung by the poets and painted 
by the first artists of the time. 

Notwithstanding her difficult position, and 
with numerous admirers, she behaved herself 
so discreetly that no breath of scandal sullied 
her reputation, and, on the death of her cruel 
husband, who flung himself out of a window 
in a fit of insanity, the Earl of Biessrncron, 
in 1817, offered her his hand and title: they 
were accepted. 

Her subsequent career, as the munificent 
patroness of genius in every form and the en- 
joying the friendship of every distinguished 
person of her time, is too well known to need 
repeating. Her first care, on the attainment 
of fortune, was to restore her family to ease 
and comfort, of which they had been so long 
deprived. The death of the Earl, in 1825, 
reduced her income, and probably turned her 
thoughts to authorship, as a means of enlarging 
her resources. Her death, and the circum- 
stances that immediately preceded it, are thus 
described : 


In the course of time, changes and circumstances, 
over which Lady Blessington had no control, rendered a 
removal from Gore House desirable. Severe domestic 
afflictions, increasing years, and impaired health, made 
the literary labour, in which she had been so long and 
actively engaged, atask much too difficult and fatiguing 
to be longer persevered in, at the same time that 
its remuneration, in the cases of even the most popular 
and distinguished writers, became considerably dimi- 
nished. The distresses in Ireland, from whence Lady 
3lessington’s income was drawn, were also the source of 
considerable delays, disappointments, and losses. De- 
sirous of rest, and feeling the impossibility of making a 
change in her mode of life without a change of resi 
she had long contemplated retiring to the Continent, 
where her income would be sufficient to enable her to 
live without the necessity of labour. This step was at 
last put into execution, and in the month of April, 1849, 
she removed to Paris, where she took a new and 
beautiful appartement in the Champs Elysees, which 
she began to occupy herself in furnishing. Having 
nearly completed the task, her impatience to quit the | 
hotel, where she suffered much from the heat and noise, 
and her desire to enter her new abode, induced her to 
remove to it before it was entirely ready for her recep- 
tion, and she took possession of it on the 3rd of June. 
Early on the following morning, she was attacked with 
difficulty of breathing, a symptom from which she 





ence, 





had suffered on previous occasions, but which had been 
lightly treated by the physicians consulted. 
herself becoming rapidly worse, she called 
and medical aid was instantly sent for, while, in the 


meantime, every remedy that could be suggested was 


Finding 


for assistance, 
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applied, but in vain. She gradually sank, and expired 
at the last, tranquil as a sleeping infant; so that not 
even those who hung trembling over her, could fix with 
precision the moment when she drew her latest breath. 
Enlargement of the heart, which was proved on ex- 
amination to have commenced five-and-twenty years 
previously, was the cause of her death. Possibly the 
change of air and mode of life, the unusual exertion 
she had undergone during her stay in Paris, and the 
excitement attendant on the removal, may have ac- 
celerated the crisis, but that such a malady must soon 
have had a fatal result, was inevitable. 

It is many years since the death of any individual, 
however eminent, has produced the same sensation as 
that of Lady Blessington. A halo of interest, admira- 
tion, and affection, had so long hung about her, that it 
seemed impossible that the light of so brilliant a star 
should thus instantaneously and unexpectedly be 
quenched. The announcemeut of her death was so 
strange and startling, that it was at first received with 
incredulity; but, when the fact was confirmed beyond the 
possibility of doubt, deep, sincere, universal, and last- 
ing, was the sorrow felt and expressed. Great to all, 
her loss to many, is irreparable. Those who knew her 
in her home circle, who shared her unbounded generosity, 
her tender friendship and protection; who witnessed her 
trials,—trials arising but too often from sources whence 
she had aright to expect naught but gratitude and de- 
votion; who beheld her forgiveness of unmerited in- 
juries, “ not until seven times, but until seventy times 
seven,” her courageous defence of the traduced at what- 

ver personal cost—her thousand fine and noble 
qualities—can alone feel the full extent of such a 


bereavement. 





ton was essentially feminine; the tenderness of her 
heart, the extreme ckness of her perceptions, the 
venness of her sensibility, the sprightliness of her wit, 
the freshness of her feelings, evidenced in her almost 
childish facility of being touched, interested, or amused, 
remained unimpaired to the latest day of her existence. 
In her works may be observed all these characteristics, 
united with an extreme readiness of invention, great 
humour, and a high moral tone, which was so pro- 
minent a feature in them, that innumerable members of 
the clergy, with whom she had no personal acquain- 
tance, addressed to her letters of approval and compli- 
ment. 

The remains of Lady Blessington are interred in 
France, a country for which she always entertained 
much regard; and which, on her removal thither, she 
contemplated the probability of making her permanent 
residence. They are deposited at Chambourcy, near St. 
Germain-en-Laye, the residence of the Due and 
Duchesse de Grammont, between whom and Lady Bles- 
sington the warmest and closest intimacy had existed 
uninterrupted from the period of her first residence in 
Paris. The monument is designed and erected in a 
most beautiful and retired spot, by one who for nearly 
five-and-twenty years had regarded her with a deep 
and filial devotion, and whose only consolation was to 
be found in paying the last tribute of tenderness and 
respect to her cherished memory. We allude to Comte 
4’Orsay, whose dying mother had with her latest breath 
exacted from Lady Blessington a promise never to leave 
her son, a similar promise having been made by him to 
Lord Blessington, who loved him with a paternal affec- 
tion. This mutual engagement was kept to the letter, 
and the quarter of a century that they remained to- 
gether only served to strengthen and consolidate the 
tender regard that subsisted between them. In Comte 
d’Orsay, Lady Blessington found the son that nature 
had withheld from her, and on him she bestowed that 
tenderness with which her heart overflowed. His 
wishes, his interests, were ever the moving principle of 
her actions; his friends were hers, and to love or dislike 
him (and her quick and feminine instinct never failed to 
teach her where either sentiment existed) was the best 
claim to her affection, or the strongest provocative to 
her antipathy. 









A modest and simple monument is erected 
to her memory by Count D’Orsay, “whose 
dying mother had, with her latest breath, 
exacted from Lady Biesstncton a promise 
never to leave her son, a similar promise hav- 
ing been made by him to Lord Bugssineron, 
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who loved him with a paternal affection. This 
mutual engagement was kept to the letter, and 
the quarter of a century that they remained 
together only served to strengthen and conso- 
lidate the tender regard that subsisted between 
them. In Count D’Orsay, Lady Biesstneton 
found the son that Nature had withheld from 
her, and, on him she bestowed that tenderness 
with which her heart overflowed. His wishes, 
his interests, were ever the moving principles 
of her actions; his friends were hers, and to 
love or dislike him was the best claim to her 
affection, or the strongest provocative to her 
antipathy.” 

On her tomb is the following inscription— 
the English from the pen of Barry Cornwatt, 
the Latin from that of Watrer Savace 
Lanpor. 





IN MEMORY OF 
MARGUERITE, COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 
WHO DIED ON THE 4TH JUNE, 1849, 
In her lifetime 
She was loved and admired, 
For her many graceful writings, 
Her gentle manners, her kind and generous heart. 
Men, famous for art and science, 
In distant lands, 
Sought her friendship : 
And the historians & scholars, the poets, & wits, & painters, 
Of her own country, 
Found an unfailing welcome 
vitable home. 
y, to all who were in need, 
hy, and useful counsel ; 
And she died 
Lamented by many friends. 
They who loved her best in life, and now lament her most, 
fave reared this tributary marble 
Over the place of her rest. 
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ic est depositum 
uperest mulieris 
ndam pulcherrime 
Benefacta celare potuit 
Ingenium suum non potuit 
Peregrinos quos libet 
Grata hospitalitate convocabat 
Lutetiw parisiorum 
Ad meliorein vitam abiit 
Die iv mensis Junii 
MDCCCXLIX. 





“Country Quarters,” is a clever sketch of 
society in a country garrison town. ‘The plot 
is well constructed, and the dialogues are full 
of wit and spirit. But, as it appeared in a 
periodical form, in one of the magazines, it has 
probably been enjoyed by many of our readers 
who, we are sure, will join us in recommending 
its perusal by those who did not see it in its 
original form. 








Tales and Sketches of Scottish Life : with Poems. 

By Pastor. Edinburgh: Hogg. 1850. 
Tue Tales and Sketches are better than the Poetry. 
The latter is exceedingly prosaic. The tales are 
interesting, well written, and point a wholesome 
moral. “Wandering Menie,” is the longest and best. 
All are extremely Scotch. “ Three Days’ Hunt after 
Croakers,” is a sort of illustrated moral discourse, replete 
with extracts from the philosophers and divines, the 
object of which is to preach cheerfulness. It occupies 
almost half the volume and forms the most valuable 
portion of it. 








The Puritan and his Daughter. By J. K. Pautprna. 

London: Routledge. 
The Prairie. By J. ¥. Cooper. Ibid. 

WE had occasion to notice this novel when, a few weeks 

since, it appeared in the costly form of two octavo 

volumes. It is now included in Mr. Routledge’s Rail- 

way Library in the popular form of a one shilling 

volume. The interest of the plot and the beauty of the 

composition will recommend it to all readers of romance, 

whether on railways or in arm-chairs. 

The Prairie is another of the volumes comprised in 
the sane cheap and excellent Library. The print is 
clear, and easily read, even amid the motion of a rail- 
way carriage, so that it well deserves its name. 
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One ina Thousand. By G. P. R. JAmes, Esq. London: 
Sims & MacIntrye. 

Tue enterprising proprietors of the Parlour Library 
have purchased the copyrights of all Mr. James's novels, 
and are now giving them to the public in the same con- 
venient form, and at the same trifling price, as recom- 
mended the former volumes of the series to so extra- 
ordinary a popularity. The typography is clear and 
good. Although many have followed in their wake, to 
the publishers of the Parlour Library the credit is due 
of having introduced the plan of giving the works of 
good novelists at the price paid for borrowing them 
from a circulating library. 








By Lapy BuLwEeR 
In 3 vols. London: 


The Peer’s Daughters, A Novel. 
Lytton, author of “ Cheveley.” 
Newby. 

A witp and extravagant romance, strangely con- 
ceived, still more strangely executed, but withal dis- 
playing passages of uncommon power. It is impos- 
sible to approve it as a whole: many of the scenes would 
be censured from whatever pen proceeding, t yut as the 
productions of a lady they are positively painful. It is 
said that such things are sometimes written by females 
in France, though we never chanced, in our wanderings 
among the romances of Paris, to stumble on their like; 
but undoubtedly an English woman has not yet appeared 
as the avowed painter of pictures, and utterer of senti- 
ments, such as are to be found in portions of this extra- 
ordinary romance. Yet Lady Lytton can be both 
poetical and pathetic, when she pleases; here and there 
the woman's heart peeps out, as in this confession of the 
dying child of Madame de Pompadour. 

‘Do you know, Mon Pere,” said the child, “‘ I have 
had another such beautiful dream? I have been in 
heaven. Oh! but vead/y in heaven! I thought I saw 
the sun as it s, without the mist, or mystery it wears 
to us; and when I knelt down to pray to it . was so 
very beautiful !) a voice said, ‘it is indeed beautiful, 
for it is the eye of Gon, but it is not God, so do not 
pray to it, but go on; so I went on, on, on, cleaving 
as I went. through such a soft resistance of light and 
heat, that I seemed to grow bright too, and expand with 
it; when presently I heard a great rushing as of angels’ 
wings, but so loud and clear, that it seemed as if all 
space was filled with it, and the sound was music, but 
such music as I had never heard before. And the 
same yoice said ‘THIS IS HEAVEN, GOD IS HERE,’ 
I trembled very much, but not with fear, for though I 
looked round everywhere I could not see God; and I 
thought the angels veiled their faces with the clouds 
because they could. I knew that, though I could not 
see God, He could see me, and I felt that I must 
pray, or that I could not stay in heaven; but how, I 
thought, could my prayer be heard, through all the 
loud rushing sound of music made by the harmonious 
wings of the great host of heaven! ‘The same voice 
again said pray, and I knelt down aloof from all the 
rest ; for my prayer was for you, mother; and I wanted 
none but God to hear it; and though I did not pray 
above the beating of my own heart, suddenly the great 
rushing of the angels’ wings died away like ‘the echoes 
of distant music, and the only sounds I heard distinct 
and clear were those of my own low prayer, which, 
like to the lengthened eadences of a flute, made the silver 
vapours vibrate, which contained God’s invisible throne ; 
and when I had done praying, an awful silence, like a 
great shadow, fell on heaven, and I trembled execeed- 
ingly, for I thought that God was angry at what I had 
asked. But as I hid my face for fear, the music and 
the light returned, and when I raised my head, the 
same yoice said ‘ Child, since it is for thy mother 
thou dost pray, address thy prayer To GoD THE 
Son; for, when on earth, He saw that women’s sins 
were light compared with those of men, and ever 
punished below by such deep sorrow, that He pitied 
them on earth, and does so still in ery “e Oh! 
then I prayed again, saying, ‘ Blessed Lord! if, indeed, 
the sins of the parents be visited upon the ‘aan 
let my mother’s |. visited on me and forgiven her!’ 
When I had uttered this prayer, I felt a hand laid 
upon my head, and some of the light that was round 
me seemed to steal into and lift up my heart, as a 
voice, but not the same voice - phage but one glorious 
yet soft like some all radiant star, flitting athwart the 


The mother’s only reply was a fresh burst of tears. 
Grandier and Saint Germain looked at each other ; and 
the latter fixed his eyes again steadily upon Alexan- 
drine’s face, around which a sort of halo of inspiration 
seemed still to play; and, although he did not address 
a single word to her, at the end of a few seconds she 
said, as if in answer to some question he had put 
to her, 

“T should hope so; at all events I will try.”” And 
then turning to her mother, she added, ‘‘ Dear mother, 
I have a favour to ask you, will you grant it ? 

“Will I grant it? ah! eruel child, to think there 

as anything in Paris, in the world, that I could 
salees you!” 

3ut these are few and far between: there is more in 
a different style, especially when, attempting portrait 
painting, she endeavours to give expression to the 
intensity of hatred with which she teems towards at 
least one of the other sex whom the awe of God and 
man alike command her to love, honour, and obey. 

The substratum of the plot is based upon the fable 
of the Elixir Vita. The Peer’s daughters are the 
heroines; one of them is associated with the renowned 
Count de Saint Germain, the reputed alchemist and 
necromancer ; the other has married 7 srnon Howard, 
the demon of the tale, in whom the authoress has sought 
to libel the object of her life’s vengeance. “A portion of 
the story passes at the Court of Louis XV., and affords 
an opportunity for introducing all the wits i 
sophers of the time, whose characters are 
with considerable abilit 
The scene is then transferred to London, 
eminent persons of that metropolis are bri 
the stage in their turns. If this were all, we 

ive had only the pleasant t . i 
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devolves upon us, of condemning severely 
other scenes of profligacy which are add 
manifest relish for the depicting of them 








bridled love for horrors that has presided over the « 
trophe. The taste for exciter as these is a 
noxious one ; it has wrought infinite mischief in France, 
and it might be as injuri 
Such books, like the narratives of murders and 
cutions in the newspapers, may sell, | 
of authors, who should guide th e taste of f thei ir country- 
men, not to pander to their vicious it 
the critics never to see an attempt mad 
reproving the writer who has no higher object in the 
use of his pen than to turn a penny. That the Peer’s 
Daughters will be read through, even by those who 
must disapprove its tendencies, for the ab and 
imagination, wild though it be, that pervades it, is an 
addition ne its offences against society. 

We subjoin one passage, on that which is certainly 
Lady Lytton’s monomania, 
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MATCH-MAKING IN ENGLAND. 
Depend upon it, the only willing slaves in tl 
world are to be found in the English slave bazaar of 
marriageable young ladies. 

**Ah, well, you will at least allow, that English 
wives are better treated and have more libe rty than the 
wives of any other country,” said Taaf, this eo 
pulling his left ear, as his right had done so little f 
him in the way of argument. 

‘* Those are precisely the two things which I cannot 
allow; for it is impossible (beyond the ye pee 
which prove every rule), that wives should be well 
treated, in a country where there is nota single law 
to protect them against ill-tre atment, and where every 
brutality and every immorality are allowed to men by 
the laws of the land, and the laws of society; and 
where also everything like superiority is scoffed at 
and ridiculed in women, because men require neither 
friends nor companions in their wives, but only fortune, 

or an in-door slave, and therefore look upon anything 
like mental development in woman asa sort of intel- 
lectual poaching upon their especial property, which 

ought to be visited with the utmost rigour of the law 
of opinion, namely, ridicule and persecution. And as 
for their liberty, it is marvellously like that granted 
to her faithful Commons by Queen Elizabeth when 
Sir Edward Coke, in his capacity of “‘Speaker,”’ sought 
protection from the crown, in ithe name of the Parli: 1- 
ment, against imprisonment for liberty of speech and 
access to her person. She aaadal him through 





violet twilight of a summer’s night, said, ‘ Leave thy 
prayer with me, and I will account with thee for it | 
when thou comest into my kingdom!’ There now, 
mother, dear mother, do not ery, for I feel sure what- 
ever my sins are, whatever yours are, God will forgive 
them, even though, perhaps, youry may be more than 
mine, as you aro older than me,” 


Pickering, the Ki eper of the Seal, that “* she granted 
them liberty of speech, but not that liberty which 
permits every one to say what he pleases, but limits it 
to yes and no.”” In like manner English wives may 
reply, when their husbands condescend to address them ; 


but as it is net thought fit that they should have any 


opinions of their own, still less are they permitted to 
express them. At all times it has been much the same 
with us as with all other countries, that is, with a pro- 
fligate court, we have had open and "unrestrained 
national immorality, and with a moral court, our 
hypocrisy has increased, without our immorality 
decreasing. Harry the Eighth legalised his adulteries 
by marriage, and abolished the sin of polygamy by 
murder. And this =r code, allowing for the dif- 
ference of sex, had by no means degenerated in his 
daughters. Mi ary, notwithstanding her sanguinary 
sobriquet, I am rather inclined to think was the best, 
at least the most womanly of the two; and if more of 
a bigot, decidedly less of a hypocrite, than Elizabeth, 
who, in the same haughty spirit with which she sent 
no less a personage than my Lord Bacon down to the 
Commons to tell them that she forbade them to in- 
terfere in state affairs, and this, apropos of her 
marriage wiih Philip of Spain, acted as if she also 
dofied God, and forbade man to interfere in her royal 
code of morals; and with as much right as her father 
had style d himself King of France, usurped the title 
of the ‘* Virgin Queen.” 





POETRY. 

Original Ballads, by Living Authors. 1850. 
by the Rev. Henry Tuompson, M.A, C: 
London: Masters. 

Ir any doubt were entertained whether the admiration 

for the ballad, so generally expressed, was a part of that 

prevailing mania which values things in propor tion to 

, rather than according to their intrinsic 

have been dispelled by the perusal of 

3 of Ancient Rome. 
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played all the 





( upabl Hy vas I fest that for pl ictt uresque narra- 
tive the Ballad took precedence over every form of verse. 
But suspicion of the genuineness of tlie popular enthu - 
siasm for ballads was permissible, when it was remem- 


bered how few of those who were most rapturous in 
praise of m were ever seen to read them: that a 
book of ballads did 
that an edition of Percy's Reliques, the 
pride of the ballad-lovers, was scarcel 
generation, and that of the modern imit: 
ns conld be adduced. 





not pay the cost of publication— 
it boast and 
isposed of ina 






ators not a dozen 





successful specit 

The rarity of good ballads, in comparison with other 
forms of poetry, must result from some peculiar diffi- 
culties attendant upon their composition, and which lie far 


below the surface. Apparently, no exer 


ise in verse 








could be more easy. The metre is singularly facile; 
there is the least possible restraint of rhyme ; refine- 
ments of } et rase are not demanded; the simplest forms 


occur, are not 
What is that 


of expre a those which most natur 
only permissible, but the most proper. 
lurking difficulty? 

The ballad is a metrical narrative. True; but it is 
something more than this, or a police report put into 
verse would be a ballad. What, then, is that something 
more? Is it not that the tale must be told poetically, 
in language, in sentiment, and in colouring? But this is 
not all, for these are characteristics of true poetry of 





every kind; ballad poetry must superadd other qu. alities. 

Critics have been much perplexed to divine these. 
We cannot hope to be more successful than our prede- 
cessors, but as every hint is a contribution to the sum 
of knowledge, and may conduct to a discovery, though 
in itself it be not one, we venture in our turn to hazard 


a surmise. May not this hidden characteristic of the 





uishes it from other —— ot F poe try, 


vallad is sup- 


: a he a 
ballad, which distu 





lie in its oratorical construction. The 
posed to be recited or sung—not studied, like a philo- 
sophical poem, nor mused over, like a sentimental sonnet, 
nor laboriously perused, like an epic. Itisa tale told 
by a poet to a sympathizing audience, in which he em- 
ploys his art for the pnrpose of embellishment, and not 
for the purpose of creation. Consequently it must be 
instinct with the enthusiasm of oratory, its eloquence, 
its rapidity, its — portraiture, its word painting. 
There must be the simplicity of structure in the 
story and in the composition which is essential to ora- 
tory; the language must be as nearly as possible the 
vernacular, as most readily intelligible to an audience, 
n rinations, 





and the appeal must be made to their imag 
their feelings, and their passions, and not to their reason 
or reflection. Abstrac tions should be sedulously avoided, 
and the ideal rarely employed, 
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It was with great interest and curiosity that we opened 
a handsomely bound volume, professing to be a collec- 
tion of original ballads by living authors, hoping to find 
among them some evidences that the spirit of the ballad, 
rekindled by Macautay, had been spread among us, 
and that the Lays of Rome would at length find, we 
will not say a rival, but a worthy companion. We have 
been disappointed. Upwards of 250 pages of ballads are 
here assembled, the productions chiefly of clerical pens, 
treating a variety of topics, but none of them, we fear, 
calculated to inspire even hope. 

The best of the contributors is Mr. E. A. FREEMAN, 
who has described The Triumph of Aristomanes, King 
Harold's Funeral, The Martyrdom of Abbot Whiting, 
The Death of Lord Brooke, and some others. He has 
considerable energy, and a great fluency of words, but 
still there is the something wanting; the ballad spirit is 
not there—it is ingenious imitation, but not original 
inspiration. The Rev. R. W. Huntwey has contributed 
three or four, but they are not equal to Mr. FReEMAn’s. 
The greater portion are anonymous, and, as usual, are 
decidedly inferior. 

But it must be understood that in this estimate we 
are trying the volume before us by the severest test; 
we are inquiring if it be worthy to take its place among 
the permanent literature of England, as a proud speci- 
men of the ballad poetry of the nineteenth century. 
This it certainly is not. But as an elegant Christmas 
book, full of pleasing little poems, by writers of taste 
and elegance, on themes taken from history, beautifully 
printed and embellished with numerous woodcuts of 
great merit, it is entitléd to a share of the public 
patronage at this season given to works which commend 
themselves to the eye, and will not be unacceptable to 
the reader who is not as critical as our profession 
compels us to be. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Sketches of Reform and Reformers of Great 

Britain and Ireland. By Henry B. Stanton. 

New York: Wiley. 
An American’s opinions and portraitures of 
English politicians and politics are interesting, 
as are always those of a person who looks at 
us, as it were, from a point of view without 
our own circle, and therefore free from the 
atmosphere of prejudice and partiality with 
which the actors in events are inevitably en- 
compassed. : 

Mr. Stanton’s history of Reform and the 
Reformers of England, is, upon the whole, a 
fair and impartial one. He has better under- 
stood the English character than his country- 
men, perhaps because he lived among us for 
some yeers. The work was written, we are 
informed, for the columns of a newspaper, and 
hence, probably, the penny-a-liner style in 
which much of it is composed. A passage or 
two will suffice to introduce to our readers 
this stranger from the other side of the 
Atlantic 

The following is a description of the conflicts 
between pro-slavery Borruwick and anti- 
slavery Tuomrson,—with somewhat of the 
Yankee magniloquence in the manner, but 
graphic withal. 





This was the very stimulus needed to bring out all 
the powers of Thompson, for Borthwick was an able, 
ardent, and accomplished advocate. They measured 
swords on many a field, in the presence of thousands, 
their encounters often extending through several suc- 
cessive evenings. Most unflinchingly and right 
gallantly did Borthwick bear himself in these conflicts. 
He was a foeman worthy of the glittering blade of his 
antagonist, and many a time did he feel its piercing 
point and excoriating edge. But the advocate of 
slavery was not an equal match for the champion of 
freedom; and he could hardly have been had their 
relative positions been reversed. As it was, he was 
invariably overthrown. Thompson shook him from the 
point of his weapon, quivering and bleeding, at every 
crossing of swords. Many of Mr. Thompson’s speeches 
were reported. They are crowded with passages of 





power and beauty. Master of the facts of his case; 
skilled in its logic; expert in the arts of attack and 
defence; apt in quotations and allusions; fertile in 
illustrations ; singularly perfect in the command of 
language, still his forte lay in the power of his appeals 
to the humanity, the sense of justice, the hatred of 
oppression, the innate love of liberty, of his hearers. 
When rapt with his theme, his frame throbbing with 
emotion, the perspiration dripping from his forehead and 
hands, his voice pealing like a trumpet, his action as 
graceful and impetuous as that of a blood-horse on the 
course, the hearer who for the moment could stifle the 
sentiment that slavery was the most atrocious system 
under heaven, might be trusted to sleep quietly on his 
knapsack in the breach when it spouted a torrent of fire. 


In better taste is the sketch of the veteran 
father of Reform. 
MAJOR CARTWRIGHT. 


Mr. Cartwright was born in 1740. He entered the 
navy as « midshipman, saw a great deal of hard fighting, 
reached the post of first lieutenant, became distinguished 
for his science and skill in the service, and at the age 
of thirty-four abandoned the seas and turned his mind 
to politics. In 1774, he published “Letters on 
American Independence,” addressed to the House of 
Commons, in which he took radical ground in favour of 
the rights of the colonies. “ It is a capital error,” says 
he, “in the reasonings of most writers on this subject 
(the rights of man), that they consider the liberty of 
mankind in the same light as an estate or chattel, 
and go about to approve or disapprove the right to it, 
by grants, usage, or municipal statutes. It is not 
among mouldy parchments that we are to look for 
it; it is the immediate gift of God; it is not derived 
from any one, but it is original in every one.” Here we 
have the pioneer idea of our own Declaration of In- 
dependence, uttered by an unknown Englishman two 
years before that immortal paper saw the light. In 
1776, an event occurred which put Major Cartwright’s 
principles (he had been appointed major in the Not- 
tinghamshire militia) to a severe test. He was always 
proud of the navy, and ambitious of promotion in the 
service. Lord Howe, who had witnessed his courage 
and skill, having taken command of the fleet to act 
against the American colonies, urged Cartwright to take 
a captaincy of a line-of-battle-ship. He was then 
pasing his addresses to a lady of high family, whose 
friends would consent to her accepting his hand if he 
would accede to the proposal of Lord Howe. He de- 
clined, thereby losing the favour both of Mars and 
Hymen. This led to an acquaintance with the gallant 
Lord Effingham, an officer of the army, who proved 
himself a genuine nobleman by resigning his commission 
rather than act against “ the rebels.” 

Cartwright now (1776) commenced the work to 
which he devoted the remaining years of his laborious 
and useful life—parliamentary reform. At the outset, 
he took the ground now occupied by the Chartists. In 
his first two pamphlets—and they were the earliest 
English productions on reform in the House of Com- 
mons—he maintained that equal representation, uni- 
versal suffrage, and annual elections, were rights inherent 
in the body of the people. His system closely resem- 
bled that engrafted upon the United States constitution 
twelve years later. This shows him a man of rare 
sagacity for the times, far in advance of }his contem- 
poraries, and not a whit behind the most radical 
American patriots. The next year he presented an 
address to the king, urging peace with his colonies, 
and a union with them on the basis of independent 
states. He organized, the same year, England’s first 
association for promoting parliamentary reform, called 
the “Society for Political Inquiry.” Soon after, Cart- 
wright stood twice for parliament, but was unsuccessful, 
partly on account of his radical principles, and partly 
because he would not stoop to any form of bribery. not 
even “ treating,” declaring that he would not spend a 
single shilling to influence the electors.” 

He continued to agitate for reform, by pamphlets, 
speeches, and correspondence, till, in 1781, he organised 
the celebrated “ Society for Constitutional Information,” 
which enrolled many of the first names in the kingdom, 
and to which Tooke belonged when tried for treason in 
1794. Cariwright wrote the first address of the 
Society. It received the high encomiums of Sir William 
Jones, who said it gught to be engraven upon gold. 





We pass over the intermediate period as too 
long for our restricted space, and come at once 
to the closing scenes of his career. . He was 
now seventy-four years old, yet he could not 
abandon the field on which he had fought so long 
and bravely the battles of humanity and liberty, 


In 1814, he addressed a series of letters to Clarkson 
on the slave trade—he having taken an active part in 
the contest for its abolitiom—in which he argued that 
it should be punished as piracy, a doctrine which he 
was the first to broach. He also wrote against bribery 
at elections, and in favour of voting by ballot, being the 
first English advocate of that measure. A year or two 
after this, a mercenary widow of one of his old Scotch 
correspondents wrote to him that the government had 
offered her a large sum if she would give up his 
letters—adding significantly, that the circumstances of 
her family were such that she thought she should 
comply with the offer. He extinguished her hopes of 
extorting money from him by informing her that “ it 
gave him great satisfaction to find that any of his 
letters were esteemed so valuable, and begged her to 
make the best bargain she could of their contents.” 
In 1816, the great number and imposing character 
of the demonstrations in favour of parliamentary re- 
form alarmed the government. Canning, in the House 
of Commons, denounced Cartwright as “that old heart 
in London, from which the veins of sedition in the 
country are supplied.” The kingdom was in a flame— 
the habeas corpus act was suspended—and the “Six 
Acts” aimed at the Irish Catholic Associations, and the 
English reform meetings, were adopted. Cobbett, the 
editor of the Register, fled to America. Others left 
their ears on the pillory at home, or carried them at 
the request of the government to Botany Bay, Cart- 
wright, who never flinched from friend or foe, stood his 
ground, and contrived new modes to keep up the 
agitation, evading the recent law against “tumultuous 
petitioning,” by getting up petitions of twenties, and in 
various ways avoiding the prohibitions of the “ Six 
Acts.” 

So far he had kept out of the fangs of the law, ex- 
cepting in the affair of searching his person. But the 
Attorney-General had his eye upon him. In 1819, he 
participated in the famous Birmingham proceedings, 
which resulted in the appointment, on his suggestion, 
of a “legislatorial attorney” for the town, who was to 
present a letter to the speaker of the Commons, as its 
representative. This measure of “ sending a petition 
in the form of a living man, instead of one on parch- 
ment,” as he called it, precipitated the long-expected 
crisis. He was indicted for conspiracy and sedition, in 
Warwickshire. So soon as he heard of it, he set off by 
post to meet the charge, travelling one hundred miles 
in a single day, though then bowed down with the 
weight of fourscore years. Putting in bail, he returned 
to London, and resumed his work. Soon after, he pre- 
sided at a reform meeting, drew up a petition, couched 
in the most energetic terms, signed it, sent it to the 
Commons, and then set about exposing the attempts 
of the crown officers to pack the jury which was to try 
him. The trial took place in August, 1820. He called 
no witnesses ; addressed the jury mainly in defence of 
his principles; was convicted; was not called up for 
sentence till the next May; when the judge, after 
eulogising his general character, condemned him to pay 
a fine of 1007, and stand committed til] it was paid. 
He immediately pulled out a canvass bag, counted down 
the money in gold, slily remarking to the sheriff that 
they were all “ good sovereigns.” 

When the heroic struggles of Greece, South America, 
and Mexico resounded through Europe, they had no 
raore attentive listener than Major Cartwright. Seizing 
his never-idle pen, he wrote “Hints to the Greeks” 
—a letter to the president of the Greek Congress— 
and another to the Greek deputies. About the same 
time, he opened his doors to two of the liberal leaders 
in the Spanish revolution, who had sought refuge in 
England. His sun was now declining. He had at- 
tended his last reform meeting in 1823; he wrote his 
last political pamphlet in 1824. In July of this year, 
he received a letter from Mr. Jefferson, who suid, 
“Your age of eighty-four and mine of eighty-one years, 
insure us a speedy meeting; we may then commune 
at leisure on the good and evil which, in the course of 





our long lives, we have both witnessed.” He had taken 
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a deep interest in the Mexican struggles for liberty, and 
frequently conferred with General Michelena, its envoy 
then in London, upon its affairs. On the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1824, the General sent to inform him that the 
scheme of Iturbide had failed, and that the liberty of 
Mexico might be considered as established. Two days 
afterwards, “the father of parliamentary reform” died, 
retaining his faculties and his fervent love of freedom 
to the last. He cheerfully resigned himself into the 
hands of his maker, exclaiming, “ God’s will be done.” 














RELICION. 


Apocalyptic Sketches: or, Lectures on the Seven 
Churches of Asia Minor. By the Rev. Joun 
Cummina, D.D. 4th Thousand. London: A. Hall 
and Co. 1850. 

THeEsE lectures combine learning with piety. They are 
stated in the preface to contain a practical view “ of the 
precious epistles addressed by Jesus the High Priest, 
who walks amid the golden candlesticks, to the Seven 
Churches of Asia. In these, as in all the Epistles of 
the New Testament, the local is made the pedestal on 
which shines afar the brightness of Catholic Christi- 
anity. The special Curisr is addressed as the repre- 
sentative of the whole Church.” This design is carried 
out in thirty-five lectures, full of eloquence and pro- 
fuundly argumentative. The volume is handsomely 
bound, and illustrated with engravings of the sites of 
the Seven Churches. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Juvenile Calendar and Zodiac of Flowers. By Mrs. 
T. K. Hervey. London: A. Hall and Co. 1850. 
Tuts elegant New Year’s Gift will be a most delightful 
present to an intelligent child. It is intended to implant 
an early taste for the observation of nature, by familiar 
descriptions, in language easily intelligible, of the flowers, 
birds and insects which are to be found in each suc- 
cessive month of the year, thus giving to every season 
a special interest, by the curiosity which it will both 
excite and gratify; and these are introduced in the 
pleasing form of stories. The volume is bound in gift- 
book fashion, in scarlet and gold; its leaves are gilded, 
and every month has its appropriate illustration, en- 
graved after sketches from the inimitable pencil of 

Doy.e. 





Truth is Everything; a Tale for Young Persons. By 
Mrs. Tuomas GELDART, author of ‘ Nursery Guide,” 
&c. London: A Hall and Co, 

AN interesting tale, inculeating by example, that best of 

teachers, the duty of a strict observance of truth in 

everything and at all times. 








Easy and Practical Introduction to the French Lan- 
guage. By J. Haas. London: Darton and Co. 


Tus is really an easy introduction to French. It 
adopts the principle of OLLENDoRF, and begins with 
short sentences, comprising variations upon two or 
three words, and then gradually adding others, until 
the sentences become complicated. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Flies in Amber. By Miss Parpor, authoress 
of “The Pretty Woman;” “The Rival 
Beauties,” &c. In 3 vols. London: Sho- 
berl. 1850. 


Tue title of a book used to indicate its subject; 
it was a condensed description of the contents. 
It is not so now-a-days, Titles now appear 
to be selected with an express design to con- 
ceal the subject. The less meaning there is in 
them, the more they are approved. The sup- 
position is, that the book-buying and book- 
borrowing world will be curious to solve the 
mystery ; that it will be made the topic for 
talk in drawing-rooms, and that, for the sake 
of removing doubt, the volumes will be sent 
for. There is some worldly wisdom in this 


enced authors is the best proof that it has 
been found successful in practice. 

“What can be the meaning of ‘ Flies in 
Amber?” exclaims every reader of the adver- 
tisement of Miss Parpoer’s last work. ‘They 
would never guess. Even when told that it is a 
collection of her minor compositions, tales, 


her contributions to the periodicals and of the 
unpublished contents of her writing-desk, 
they will probably fail to understand what 
these have to do with Flies in Amber. We 
should not have succeeded in making the dis- 
covery, but for an explanation volunteered in 
the preface. 

It appears, then, from this, that some long 


Gaxt’s books, upon a phrase which, to our 
ears, 1S as unmeaning as it is un-English, 
to wit, “amber immortalization.” The idea, 
however, appears to have struck the lady as 
being “ both pretty and poetical ;” and so she 


naturalists as to the origin of the perfumed 
gum known by that name, I have adopted the 
belief of the orientals, who describe it as the 
detached portions of an odorous marine weed, 


the sea, become transformed into a light, gela- 
tinous substance, still retaining alike its colour 
and its perfume, and which, when ultimately 
flung on shore, attracts about it all the winged 
insects within the influence of its sweet savour. 
The flies, in alighting upon the transparent 
temptation, cause the frail bubbles produced 
by the action of the atmosphere upon the am- 
ber, to give way beneath them, and they find 
a prison where they had only sought a resting 
place ; but a prison which ensures to them a 
posthumous existence and a factitious value.” 

Even with this poetical explanation, we must 
confess ourselves still unable to recognize the 
completeness of its application to a collection 
of papers which have not sought a resting-place 
and found a prison, but, on the contrary, 
having found a resting place in divers periodi- 
cals, have been transferred to their present 
permanent prison. 

However this may be, and by whatever 
fanciful name it may please Miss Parpor to 
designate her work, its intrinsic merits cannot 
thereby be affected either for better or worse. 
As a subject for criticism, it cannot, of course, 
be entertained, nor, as such, can it be offered 
by the authoress. It aims at no higher pur- 
pose than to amuse an idle hour, possessing, as 
it does, the great advantage of variety, and 
demanding no continuous attention. It may 
be taken up at any time, and for any required 
period of leisure, and something might be found 
adapted to the mood of the moment, be it 
grave or gay. Hence, it is more of a drawing- 
room book, and will have a longer life, than a 
mere novel, which, when read, is thrown aside 
and forgotten. There is much of permanent 
value in these Flies in Amber. 

A short account of the contents of a single 
volume will best show the reader the nature 
of the papers which Miss Parpor has col- 
lected. First, we have an extremely amusing 
tale called “The Smiths:” then an exciting 
narrative of an “ Adventure in Bythinia,” a 
reminiscence of Miss Parpor’s travels; next 
a tale entitled “The Bivouac,” and another, 
exquisitely told, called “ The Valley of 
Abourna,” “Purchasing a Property” is a 
production of considerable humour, The 
affecting story of “The Merchant’s Daughter” 
was suggested by an advertisement which 





speculation, and the adoption of it by experi- 





essays, passages from tours, the gleanings of 


time ago Miss Parpog stumbled, in one of 


says, “rejecting the less pleasant theories of 


which, in their gradual ascent to the surface of 


“The Chamber of the Bell,” is a German 
legend, told in very German fashion, and 
«The Smuggler’s Bride” is a short narrative 
which we remember to have seen in one of 
the annuals. 

If a single volume can yield so much, the 
reader may understand what is to be enjoyed 
in three. The others do not disappoint the 
promise of this one. 

It is not a book to be exhibited by extracts, 
but we cannot refrain from taking a single 
passage from “The Smiths,” to show the hu- 
mour of the design. It is a description of 

THE THREE SMITHS. 

At home they were called Tom, Dick, and Harry; 
but by all their acquaintance they were known as Gold- 
smith, Silversmith, and Blacksmith. Goldsmith, the 
elder, had red hair, red eye-brows, and red whiskers, 
pink cheeks, large hands, and a small waist; he did not 
speak Italian, but he sang it; had a smattering of 
French, played on the cornet-k-piston, and talked sen- 
timent. He was a clerk in a public office, and was 
always careful to impress upon strangers that he “ held 
a place under government.” Silversmith, the second 
brother, had white hair, white eye-lashes, white hands, 
a voice like a cracked flute, very little coat-collar, and 
a vast deal of visible linen. He was a small critic, a 
small poet, a small virtuoso, and a very small dandy; 
lisped solemn jndgment on music and musicians, and 
wrote articles for a cheap periodical. He was also 
under government—in the Post-oftice. 








Selections from the Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, and 
Freeholder, with a Preliminary Essay by Mrs. Bar- 
BAULD. In 2 vols. A new Edition. London: 
Moxon. 1849. 


Ir was not long since, that in a family circle, where 
reading aloud is one of the regular evening recreations, 
the discussion turned upon the present abundance of 
books and the comparatively small cost at which the 
library can be furnished with the noblest works be- 
queathed to us by the intellect of past ages. It was 
remarked, as strange, that nobody had yet thought of 
gathering together the Beauties of the British Essayists. 
It is troublesome to hunt over the pages of the Spectator, 
Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, and their fellows, for such 
portions as are of permanent interest; to purchase them 
entire is not only a needless expense, but a useless occupa- 
tion of shelves, which ought to be better filled. All agreed 
that a selection made with taste would be popular, and 
we were half persuaded to undertake the task. We had 
even commenced to read again the Spectator with that 
purpose, when our eye fell upon Mr. Moxon’s advertise- 








appeared in Zhe Times of an estate for sale. 


ment of a publication that precisely accomplished the 
lesired object. Having waited to see how it should be 
performed, we have no hesitation now in abandoning 
our own purpose, it being entirely fulfilled by the two 
volumes upon our table, which contain all the most 
permanently valuable papers found in the Spectator, 
Tatler, Guardian and Freeholder (the works to which 
AppIsoNn was a contributor), selected with excellent 
taste, beautifully printed in a clear, bold, readable type, 
and of a size which enables the reader, without weari- 
ness, to hold it in his hand, as he lolls in his chair by 
the fireside. Not a family in the United Kingdom 
should be without these delightful volumes, whose 
contents never tire, however often perused, and from 
which the finest lessons, moral and social, are to be 
gathered by young and old. 








Who's Who in 1850. London: Bailey. 
UnpeEr this quaint title we find a little volume which 
contains alphabetical lists of all the Notabilities of this 
country: the Ministry; the Peerage; the Commons; 
the Law Officers; the British and Foreign Ministers; 
the Governors of our Possessions abroad; the Baronets; 
Knights Companions of the Bath; General Officers; 
Admirals; Military and Naval Knights of Windsor; 
Queen’s Counsel; Serjeants-at-Law; the Queen’s Chap- 
lains; Directors of the Bank of England and of the 
East India Company; the Chairman, Secretaries, &c., 
of the Assurance Offices; the Clubs of London, and 
Tables of Precedency, &c. &c. It is a useful book for 
reference. 
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Junius: including Letters by the same Writer under 
other Signatures. By Joann Wave. Vol. 1. 
London: Bohn. 1850. 

Tuts last addition to Bohn’s Standard Library pro- 
mises to be one of the most valuable of the series, and 
it is to be the most complete edition of the works of 
Juntus with which the world has yet been supplied. 
It contains the entire work, as originally published, the 
letters of the same writer under other signatures, his 
confidential correspondence with Mr. WiLkes and his 
private letters to Mr. H.S. WoopFat, together with 
new evidence as to the authorship and an analysis by 
the late Sir Harris Nicotas. <A specimen of the 
handwriting of Junrus, in a fac simile of a letter to 
GARRICK, is prefixed. His writing is bold and distinct, 
but obviously disguised. It is that of a person habi- 
tually writing a running hand, and then, for the pur- 
pose of concealment, inclining it the other way. This 
is the usual manner of disguise, and perhaps the most 
effective, for it produces a resemblance to the lawyer- 
like hand, which is not particular, but general,—the 
writing of a class and not of an individual. 


The Illustrated Year Book of Wonders, Events, and 
Discoveries. Edited by a Popular Writer. London: 
A. Hall & Co. 

Tne design of this volume is new and attractive: it 

seeks to group a series of picturesque narratives of some 

of the most interesting events of the year just closed. 

In doing this, the Editor has not only given the phases 

of the subject which the year presented, but also such 

of the preceding circumstances as were required to make 
the doings during the period in question properly intel- 
ligible. Thus, the chapter on the Franklin Expedition 
includes chronological notices of the several voyages 
which have from time to time been undertaken to solve 
the problem of the North-West Passage. The nar- 
ratives are illustrated with engravings, and the variety 
and interest of the topics here treated of, will appear 
rom a short enumeration of the most important chapters 
which the year 1849 has produced: viz., the Gold of 

California; Ragged Schools; the Britannia Tubular 

sridge; a Coal Mine on Fire; the Franklin Expedition; 

Conquest of the Punjaub; the Nineveh Sculptures; 

the French Expedition to Rome, &c. 








Cocks’s Musical Almanac for 1850. 
Tus Almanac contains all the information relating to 
music and musicians likely to be useful for reference, in 
addition to the usual contents of an Almanac. The 
list of Musical Societies and their Officers is very 
complete. 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 

The Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review, for 
January, contains a very valuable practical essay on 
“Epidemics.” Our late visitation is closely examined 
in many of its aspects, and there is a general history 
of the various plagues to which Europe has been sub- 
jected. Much original information is conveyed, and 
altogether the paper is the most valuable that has been 
published relating to this subject. “ Woman's Mission” 
is too mystical for the majority of the readers of even a 
Quarterly. Nevertheless its aim is excellent, and its 
talent great. The writer pleads for the necessity of 
affording woman a better physical and _ intellectual 
education than that now given to her, He would place 
her in her true position, and make her a helpmate jto 
man, rather than a drag upon his energies—a thing not 
so much of heated saloons, but having the innocence and 
the strength for natural enjoyment which nature intended 
her. We may remark, en passant, that the social and 
moral elevation of woman is becoming a favourite topic 
of discussion with all classes of reformers. “ Religious 
Faith and Modern Scepticism ” is a review of the recent 
changes of opinion in the church, and rejoices that the 
reilgion of action is being extensively substituted for the 
mere profession of godliness. “ Railway Progress” points 
out and condemns the many errors that railway managers 
have committed, and still persist in. The author is 
a man whose opinion is worth having, and be believes 
that “ well-paid managers, with brains in their heads; 
practical acquaintance with the subject; and an interest 
rising with successes in management, are the solu- 
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tion of the railway difficulty. We are still hopeful of 
railways, even for shareholders. Rightly viewed, they 
are the first roads of building property, and past waste 
may yet be merged in future profits.” “ The Caxtons;” 
“The Law of Bankruptcy;” “ The Session of 1849;” 
“ African Coast Blockade ;” and a host of shorter papers, 
are also to be found in the number. 

The Anglo-Saxon, No. 5, for January. The articles 
are full of good intention, but have littledepth. The aim 
is better than the capacity to carry it through. The 
articles seem as if they were written for small under- 
standings, and therefore in the most familiar form, 
and with the greatest possible amount of small words 
“ Anglo-Saxon Footsteps in the Indian Archipelago and 
Western Africa,” suggests by its title what it contains 
—a tracing of the progress of the Anglo-Saxon in the 
Eastern Archipelago. “The late Commemoration ” 
affords occasion for two illustrations—one of “ A Design 
for the Alfred Memorial,” and another of Blackley’s 
picture of “ Alfred the Great dividing his Loaf with the 
Beggar.” “ The Law of Liberty” is more rhapsodical 
than practical, and we do not understand its drift. 
“Bede and Cedman” is much more comprehensible, 
being the first of a series of “ Sketches of Anglo-Saxon 
Literature.” “ Antiquities of America;” “Boys and 
Girls ;” and “ Civilization,” are all readable essays, and 
there is a careful review of “Shirley” and “ The Caxtons.” 
We would suggest to the editor that the constant talk 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and of “the thousandth year since 
good King Alfred,” is exceedingly tiresome. So often 
repeated it makes his essays seem more barren of 
thought than they really are. 

The Dublin University Magazine, for January, begins 
the year with much spirit. “Irish Tourists” is an 
examination of the ancient writings of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. “Romance of the Peerage” is a proof that 
what Mr. Burke has so nick-named, is really a very 
startling body of facts. ‘‘ The Portrait Gallery” is devoted 
to John Hogan, and beside the continuation of “ Irish 
Popular Superstitions,” some good fiction and several 
political papers are given. 

The Eclectic Review, for January.—TIll health has 
compelled Dr. Prick to resign the Editorship. His 
successor, he assures us, is fully competent to sustain 
the reputation of this talented organ of the Dissenters: 
and, indeed, the first number under the new management 
proves the assertion. If there be a change, it is that the 
contents are more varied; this being ensured by giving 
many and briefer articles. The titles of some of the 
contents are “ Protestant Nonconformity;” “ Southey ,” 
“Biblical Criticism ;” “The Punishment of Death;” 
“England and Hungary ;” “Miall on the British 
Churches;” “Freehold Land Movement,” &c. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature, edited by Dr. 
Joun Krrro, No. 9, for January, commences its new 
volume with a strong reinforcement of learning and 
ability. The articles are more various than usual. The 
first is a remarkable paper entitled “ Aortar,” which is 
the name of an ancient Bedouin romance, whence some 
very curious illustrations of Scripture are derived. It is 
the most valuable contribution to Bible literature which 
has been made for many years. Tischendorf’s Greek 
Testament is examined by a learned critic: another at- 
tempts the restoration of the chronology of Josephus: 
a third treats of the original language of St. Mathew's 
Gospel; and a fourth of the tenses of the Hebrew Verb. 
The papers of a more general interest are, “ Notes on the 
Mosaic Account of the Creation,” an “ Introduction to 
the Book of Joshua,” and an historical monograph, 
entitled “ Theobald Thamer.” 

Milner’s Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy, and of 
Physical and Political Geography, Part 25, completes a 
work which we have had repeated occasion, during its 
periodical issue, to notice with the warmest approval as, 
beyond measure, the most useful Atlas for the school 
and the library which has ever appeared in England. 
This part embraces a Map of the countries of the Nile, 
the title-pages and indexes. 

The Theologian and Ecclesiastic, for January, is a 
periodical devoted to the religious and literary views of 
one of the sects into which the Church is now unhappily 
divided. It is ably conducted, and contains some 
powerful articles in defence of the creed it espouses. 
At this time the paper on Baptismal Regeneration will 
be read with peculiar interest. 

Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, for January, is evidently 
an official mouthpiece on the exciting subject of the 
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Suffrage. The author of “Hints on the Franchise,” 
suggests that the suffrage be extended to all renters to 
the amount of five pounds annually. Coming contem- 
poraneously with the rumours of ministerial intentions, 
this “hint” may be almost said to form a programme. 
Tait has several original contributions of much worth, 
such as that on “ Dr. Chalmers,” “ The Winter Pictures 
from the North of Europe,” and some clever tales and 
sketches by the St. Johns. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, for January, has several 
good articles. Among the most carefully written are 
“ John Howard and the Prison World of Europe;” and 
the “ Carpenters of London;” the latter is really a novelty 
in revelation. Even more care than usual is observed 
in selecting appropriate illustrations; and the editor 
promises considerable improvements in the magazine. 
Under the head of Necrology we have extracted a very 
appropriate obituary notice of the late Dr. W. Cooxr 
TAYLOR. 

Sharpe's London Journal, for January.—The engra- 
vings are “ The Dead Soldier,” and “ The Court of the 
Lions;” and we fancy we observe some improvement in 
the execution as compared to others in previous num 
bers. There are articles on “ Goldsmith’s Biographers,” 
and “ The Inns of Court,” and a dozen other topics, and 
several tales. 

The People’s and Howitt's Journal, for January, 
contains five engravings, and upwards of thirty original 
contributions. 

The Public Good, No. 1, is a twopenny journal, in- 
tended, by means of short essays, to aid in the spread 
of knowledge, and the struggle for improved political 
institutions. So we understand it; but we have not 
been able to read the forty pages of closely-printed 
matter which it contains. 

The Looker-On, is a penny monthly literary journal, 
and the papers are neatly written. 

The Churchman’s Companion, for January, contains 
many articles suitable to the aim of the journal; and to 
The Scottish Magazine and Churchman's Review the 
same remark is applicable. 

Frank Fairlegh, part 13. 

Con Cregan (Nos. 18 and 14) has at length ended 
adventures which have at least been well related. 

The British Gazetteer (part 9) contains from 
“ Childsercale” to “Conishalm.” In addition to the 
maps there is a timely sketch of ‘“ The Menai Suspen- 
sion Bridge, with the Britannia Tubular Bridge in the 
Distance.” 

Of Mr. Knight’s publications we have not space to 
remark at length. They are all progressing without 
the slightest relaxation of spirit. They are, The Land 
we Live In, Part 29; The History of England during 
the Thirty Years’ Peace, Part 11; The National Cyclo- 
pedia, Part 36; The National Library of Select 
Literature, Part 12. 

Messrs. Orr have sent us The Works of Shakspere, 
Parts 34 and 35; Pasxton'’s Magazine of Gardening 
and Botany, for January; The Cottage Garden, for 
December. 

Family Herald, for December. 

Oliver and Boyd's New Edinburgh Almanac contains 
the usual mass of matter, useful to business men. 

The Post Magazine Almanac is remarkable for its 
cheapness and variety of information. 











ART. 


The Art Journal, for January. The new year, com- 
mencing a new volume, affords an opportunity for per- 
sons who have not yet availed themselves of the inex- 
pensive means afforded by the Art Journal for keeping 
up an acquaintance with the progress of art at home and 
abroad, and at the same time possessing a series of 
engravings from the best pictures of modern artists, 
each one of which, ten years ago, would have been 
eagerly bought at a guinea. The present number con- 
tains two from the Vernon Gallery, namely, F. Goodall’s 
“Village Festival,” and Herring’s well known picture, 
“The Scanty Meal.” There is also a large steel engrav- 
ing of Mac Dowell’s statuary group, “The Triumph of 
Leve,” so admirably executed that it is difficult for the 
mind to convince the eye that it is a flat surface it is 
viewing. Numerous wood-cuts illustrate the text, 
which treats in a variety of papersof “The Progress of 
British Art;” of “ Mural Painting in England;” of “ Art 
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Manufactures in the Classical Epochs;” there is a paper 
contributed by Dr. E. Braun, on “Copyright of Designs.” 
“A Dictionary of Terms of Art,” profusely illustrated; 
“ Pilgrimages to the English Shrines,” from the graceful 
pen of Mrs. S. C. Hall; an essay by Mr. Rogers on 
“ Free Notions of Style,” and many others equally inter- 
esting. We take two or three passages from different 
articles which have an independent value :— 


ENGLISH FRESCOES. 

Mural paintings of historical subjects were executed in 
this country at least as early as the reign of Henry IIL. ; 
they were employed in the decoration both of churches 
and of royal palaces. The paintings hitherto discovered 
here, belonged, with very few exceptions, to ecclesias- 
tical edifices, and there is reason to believe that the 
churches of Italy were scarcely more decorated with 
paintings than those England; at least, those of the 
southern and midland counties. Scarcely a month 
elapses but the necessary repairs of churches bring to 
light some of the old mural paintings, with which it 
appears that it was formerly the custom to decorate the 
whole of the interior, even of village churches. In 
point of execution these pictures are not deserving of 
high praise ; they consist of little more than outlines,— 
and those not the most accurate,—drawn with a dark 
red earthy pigment; the draperies are sometimes re- 
lieved with yellow ochre, sometimes coloured with the 
same dark red pigment, and sometimes left white. But 
it must be remembered that these paintings occur in 
village churches, and there are no historical records to 
show that the villages to which they belong were ever 
of more importance than they are at the present time. 
Perhaps, if the Italian village churches of the fourteenth 
century (if any such exist), were stripped of their 
whitewash, they might exhibt paintings of no higher 
order than those which once covered the walls of our 
own village churches, 

BRONZE. 

Bronze appears to have been among the most ancient 
of the manufactures of mixed metals. The earliest 
coins, statuettes, warlike weapons, and agricultural 
tools, were of bronze. It has been stated that the 
ancients were ignorant of brass, but this is now known 
not to be the case, for we have examples of combina- 
tions of copper and zinc, although it is quite certain 
that neither the Greeks nor the Romans knew of the 
latter metal in its pure state: the oxide of zinc, tutia, 
or calamine earth, was known to them, and employed 
for making yellow metal; and much brass is still made 
by stratifying sheets of copper and calamine, and ex- 
posing them thus arranged to the heat of a furnace. 

ELASTIC GROTESQUE FACES, 

Thousands of these amusing toys (tens of thousands, 
perhaps), have been imported from Germany, and sold 
as gutta percha figures, but there is not a grain of gutta 
percha or of India rubber in them. They are casts in 
glue and treacle, the composition of which printing 
rollers are made, which is sluggishly elactic. Gutta 
percha is not elastic, and India rubber too elastic for 
the slow grave change of expression after a squeeze. 
These faces are readily soluble, and in warm water soon 
melt, which cannot be done with either gutta percha or 
India rubber; a touch of the tongue, where the added 
colour will not be removed to spoil the toy, will 
instantly betray its composition. Surely some of our 
Ingenious modellers can, upon this hint, make them, 
and profitably too, at one-third of their present cost. 

THE USES OF DECORATIVE ART. 

Taste and utility are always identical in works of 
Greek handicraft, and it is on this account that we 
find men, who are exclusively devoted to Fine Art, 
occupied. with the study of those monuments of old, 
which were originally considered as the offspring of the 
merely practical faculties of man. In modern times 
this intimate connexion betweenJart and manufactures 
is almost entirely destroyed, or at least fatally dis- 
turbed. Those who interfere in matters of taste are 
generally ill looked upon both by artists and handi- 
craftsmen. The latter entertain the prejudice, that to 
aim at beauty has a tendency to weaken what is called 
good and solid work, whilst artists consider such per- 
sons calculated to corrupt and degrade the highest and 
most noble faculties of the human mind. Dissimilarity 
of principles exercises a yery dangerous influence not 
only upon distinct classes of society, but even upon 
whole nations; and, whilst it may be said of English 
manufacturers that they enter into a successful rivalry 
with the Greeks themselves, in every quality relating 
to practical utility, they have, on the other hand, sys- 
tematically cast aside every trace of the ornamental 
character which has for many thousand years embel- 


indeed, it appears consolatory to be relieved from all 
those senseless and useless accessories which luxury, 
since the sixteenth century, has lavished upon objects 
of everyday utility, no less than upon the splendid 
residences which are the peculiar prerogative of kings 
and noblemen. Experience has at last however shown, 
that so complete an abstraction of all decoration is 
repugnant to persons of refined taste, who are instinc- 
tively prompted to desire from objects designed for 
ordinary use, that same outward stamp impressed by 
the Almighty upon the productions of nature, as a 
symbolic indication of their inward meaning. 


—<— 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Ir is stated at Ulverston that the Lords of the Admiralty 
have fixed upon a site for a monument to the late Sir 
John Barrow, on the Hill of Hoad,near his native cottage. 
Mr. D. Robert’s beautiful series of views illustrative 
of Egypt and Nubia is at length completed. The last 
numbers refer exclusively to modern Egypt, and ex- 
hibit a style of architecture different from that which 
represents the Mahometan civilization of other countries. 
The style in which the views are executed is doubtle: 
already familiar to those of our readers who take in 
terest in the subject to which they refer. The larger 
lithographs represent characteristic landscapes, in which 
the effects of water colour are produced by an ingenious 
process of tinting. The vignettes, which are on India 
paper, generally refer to the customs of the country, 
and are distinguished by a graceful apprehension of 
national character. The whole of the illustrations are 
executed to the highest degree of finish, showing the 
perfection which our lithographic art has attained. 
“Egypt and Nubia” form a second series to another 
which has Palestine for its subject, and Mr. Roberts's 
illustrations of the East are now brought to a con- 
clusion. In the little town in Roumelia, which gave 
birth to Mehemet Ali, the small house in which he first 
saw the light is religiously preserved. The French 
papers state that in the garden of this house a superb 
mosque, of marble and alabaster, is now erecting by 
Abbas, in conformity with the directions of the de- 
ceased Pacha. Continental journals announce that 
Paul Veronese’s painting, representing Christ at the 
Table of Gregory the Great, which was cut into pieces 
by the Austrian soldiers at Vicenza, is being restored. 
The Roman correspondent of The Times states 
that the statue of the Athlete, lately found in the 
Trastevere has been established in the Vatican, in the 
same room with the Mercury, and adjoining that which 
holds the Belvedere Apollo. Another important step 
in the history of preparation for the great Industrial 
Exhibition of 1851 has been at length taken. The 
Gazette contains the royal commission nominating the | 
persons who are to have the charge of the necessary | 
measures for carrying out the scheme, and be reponsible 
to European opinion for the due constitution of t 
juries who are to apportion the prizes between a universe | 
of competitors. The royal commissioners are, with | 
the Prince Consort at their head, The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, the Earl of Rosse, Earl Granville, the Earl of 
Ellesmere, Lord Stanley, Lord John Russell, Sir Robert | 
Peel, Henry Labouchere, Esq., William Ewart Gladstone, 
Esq., the chairman of the East India Company for the | 
time being, Sir Richard Westmacott, the president of 
the Geological Society of London for the time being, 
Thomas Baring, Esq., Charles Barry, Esq., Thomas 
Bazley, Esq., president of the Chamber of Commerce | 
at Manchester, Richard Cobden, Esq., the president of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers for the time being, 
Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq., l 
Esq., well known in the Spitalfields silk trade, John 
Gott, Esq., of Leeds, Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq., Philip | 
Pusey, Esq., and William Thompson, Esq., iron-master 
and Alderman of London. The joint secretaries >| 




































Thomas Field Gibson, 





pointed to the commission are Stafford Henry Northcote, 
Esq., and John Scott Russell, Esq 
strument Henry Cole, Esq., Charles Wentworth Dilke, 

jun., Esq., George Drew, Esq., Francis Fuller, Esq., 

and Robert Stephenson, Esq., are appointed the execu- 

tive committee for carrying the exhibition into effect, | 
under the directions of the Prince Consort, with 

Matthew Digby Wyatt, Esq., for their secretary. The 

twenty-four commissioners have power to appoint local | 
commissioners in all parts of the United Kingdom, and | 
in all places abroad. 





By the same in- | 
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lished this extensive department of Art. At first sight, 





| are loud in their prais® of the English composer. 


MUSIC. 
The Barber of Seville (Il Barbiere di Seviglia.) A 

_Lyric Comedy adapted from the French of BEAUMAR- 

CHAIS, and rendered into English from the Italian, 

by J. Wrey Movutp, The Music by Rossrnt, re- 

vised by W. S. Rockstro. London: Boosey & Co. 
Tuis is third of the series of valuable works, which, 
under the title of The Standard Lyric Drama, Messrs. 
Boosey are presenting to the homes of England, and of 
which we have already introduced several to our readers. 
‘Il Barbiere” is, one of Rossrnt’s happiest productions. 
It was first produced at Rome, at the Carnival in 1816. 
On the first night it was barely endured. On the se- 
cond performance, it met triumphant success, and it has 
been a favourite with the musical public of Europe to 
the present day. 

This edition of it is complete. The entire of the 
Opera is given, ovefture, recitatives, airs, choruses, 
and all. It is prefaced by a short history of its pro- 
gress to fame. ‘Then there is an excellent translation 
of the dialogue, by Mr. Movuxp, a vast improvement 
upon the wretched caricature of the original usually 
sold at the Opera House. A Thematic Index precedes the 
music. The overture is given, as arranged for the 
piano, but that the player may know what expression 
to give to the various portions, &c., of it, the instru- 
ments used in the full orchestral score are stated in the 
text. Then follows the Opera, with the words both in 
English and Italian, and ample instructions for the 
character of the music, so that appropriate tone and 
manner may be used by the singer. In this way the 
drawing-room may enjoy most of the music otherwise 
only to be obtained in the Opera House, and there is not 
the possessor of a pianoforte who might not and ought 
not, to possess and revel in the greatest works of the 
greatest comporers of all times and countries, by means 
of the Standard Lyric Drama. 











Israel in Egypt, No. 4. Acis and Galatea, No. 4. 
Edited by Sir Henry R. Bisnopr. 


| Tus cheap and beautiful edition of a complete series of 
the works of Handel, edited by the greatest living 
English composer, cannot fail to become widely popular. 
The type ¢s clear; the arrangement adapted for amateurs, 
and set for the pianoforte alone. It will be an acqui- 
sition to the Musical Library. 








The Gem of the Isle. A Song. By ALEXANDER LEE. 
D’Almaine & Co. 

Tue Prince of Wales is the hero of this ballad, which, 

spite of its hero worship, is really a very pretty com- 


| position. 


—<— 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 





There are only two plays to be performed at the 
palace at Windsor. The pieces selected are Shakspere’s 
“Julius Caesar” and the first part of “ Henry IV.” 
The characters of Brutus, Cassius, and Mark Antony 
will be sustained by Mr. Macready, Mr. James Wallack, 
and Mr. Charles Kean. The part of Falstaff will be 
acted by Mr. George Bartley. The first performance 
will take place on the 8th of February. 
Gustavus is announced as selected for the opening of 


Auber’s 





our Royal Italian Opera.——Balfe is in Berlin, superin- 
tending the rehearsal of his opera of the Bondman, 
The Berlin papers 
oR 


which is to be produced forthwith. 





The Dramatic and Musical Review states that a version 
of Schiller’s “ Robbers” is to be produced at Drury 
Lane A new five-act play also may possibly be 
shortly given under the management of Messrs. Cres- 
wick and Shepherd, at the Surrey. A prospectus 
announces that, among other features in St. Martin’ 
Hall, now on the eve of completion, the formation 
of a “Library of Music and Musical Literature” has 
begun; a lending library accessible to the public 
at the rate of an annual guinea subscription and 
a guinea entrance,—and to the bers of Mr. 
Hullah’s singing schools on somewhat easier terms. 
The first sacred work performed by Mr. Hullah’s 
Chorus at the opening of St. Martin’s Hall will, possibly, 


be the Psalm by Mr. Henry Leslie The Royal Society 
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of Musicians has been recently distributing the sum of 
571. to distressed members of the profession beyond the 
reach of its provisions. Verdi, the sole composer of 
whom Italy can now boast, has just produced a new 
opera at Naples, called Luisa Miller. His piece “was 
coldly received, and, after four representations, he took 
his departure for Genoa, consoling himself with the 
5001. sterling, which he had pocketed as the price of 
the opera. M. Ponsard’s new tragedy—with the 
appetizing title of Charlotte Corday, has been accepted 
at the Théftre Francais of Paris. A new comic 
opera, in two acts, has just been produced at the Theatre 
de la Nation. It is called Le Famal, and the composer 
is Adolphe Adam. The critics speak favourably of the 
work, but its success Appears to have been little more 
than a succés d'estime. It is pronounced, by M. Hippo- 
lyte Prevost of the Moniteur, too light for the stage of 
the Grand Opera, and consequently rather out of place 
in the rue Lepelletier. 














JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—Upon reference to your Number of October 15, 
@ circumstance occurred to my mind which might, per- 
haps, be of some use in helping to corroborate the truth 
of the account there given of a clairvoyante being able 
to discover Sir Benjamin Franklin’s exact position. 
Could any experience of mine assist to give hope upon 
this statement, J shall be very happy in offering this 
contribution. 

Last Christmas I was at Brighton the day after the 
arrival of Alexis from France. His visit was said to 
be chiefly to aid in the discovery of the circumstances 
of the murders perpetrated by Rush. The particulars 
of which (if I were permitted) I could have given from 
my clairvoyante at that time. However, I was at 

srighton at the request of a medical gentleman who 
had a deep interest in the beautiful simplicity and cor- 
rectness of the two young people I then had with 
me. 

We saw Alexis at a private sé nce, where he was 
crowded upon by a room full of people, and put to very 
many severe tests which I saw at once were quite 
foreign to my subjects. So that we retired quietly, and 
when time came for us to attend at our own private 
appointment, I was prepared to conduct this young per- 
son through the mental travel I expected she had to 
do for medical clairvoyance—with which she was so 
peculiarly clever. These were the investigations I felt 
we came for, and nothing more. 

But this gentleman pressed me to try whether she 
could not look into boxes, and see throngh the closed 
hand, and read sealed envelopes, and so forth. I resisted 
strongly, telling him that scarcely any of my subjects 
eared for material things of this kind, that seemed to 
lead to nothing. But when real good could be done, 
they would travel any distance to search out distress 
and seek for remedies from disease. Yet he insisted, 
and held a little parcel in his hand, saying, “ /¢ will be 
doing good, and may lead to valuable results, if you will 
but put her to look for the contents of this.” It was a 
silk handkerchief, of a reddish snuff colour, folded about 
fourteen or sixteen times. I gave it to her, at the same 
time telling her not to fatigue herself ; that if it was 
disagreeable to her, not to try. But that my friend had 
said it would lea and that if she would give 
it her intense attention, it would oblige him. She took 
this little parcel, and after some ten minutes’ silent 
attention, pronounced it to be picture of a fair person. 
We encouraged her by telling her she was right. Then 
she said it was a young man (it was a daguerreotype of 
this gentleman's son); she said it was not coloured but 
something like a print. “ Now,” said my friend, “ ask 
her to go and see my son.” I requested the name of 
the place. 

“Koreroreka.” I felt somewhat amazed, but I 
saw there was no flinching, so I turned to my waiting 
and patient subject, who sat smiling all the time, and 
asked her if she would take one of her favourite excur- 
sions, and go across the wide ocean beyond Adelaide, to 
Koreroreka. “What! am I to go to Australia to 
night? TI love a sea breez2.” “ Well, take care of the 
sea serpent.” 

“Tssha, what’s the sea serpent; it is all nonsense. 


to good; 





I have crossed before, and I saw no sea ‘serpent—that’s 
all folly. I met some ships sometimes, but I soon pass 
them by. Iam glad I have to go to Australia; take 
care of me, Mrs. Jones, when I get so cold.” 

(She always showed when she came to the change of 
climate in passing.) 

“No, you are not going to Australia. 
beyond.” 

“Well, but may I not stop there?” 

“No—you must go straight to Koreroreka, and as 
you come back, if you have time, you shall stop at Ade- 
laide.” 

At last she said, “I wonder if Iam right. I have 
got to where there are two or three ships—lI will go on 
land. There are only one or two low tents—something 
like the cricketers’ tents, very low. I shall go into the 
ships again. One of the ships is unladen—the sailors 
are all in their hammocks—partarley, what a droll 
sight. There is no one about—it is scarcely day—it 
is very early—they are all in their hammocks— 
about seven in the day, our time. This is quite 
anew place. I shall go all over the ships. I have not 
seen this young man yet—no! I cannot find him, I have 
been all about. Shall I go on shore again?” “ Yes, 
by all means.” ‘On the land are bales of things—all 
sorts of packages laying about—and a little further, 
but close by, are those tents—I have a great mind to go 
in.” “Do.” “ But, Mrs. Jones, do you think I am in 
the right place?” “Go into those tents, and we shall 
see if you are right.” She clapped her hands, and was 
so pleased—declaring she had found this young man. 
Then she looked again at the folded handkerchief she 
held in her hand. “ Yes, I see him—he is fast asleep. 
But, oh! what a dreadful headache he has—but he is 
sleeping away. I am sure it is he—but, oh! how his 
head is aching to be sure. I must look after that. Now 
I see he has drank too much—but you need not be 
vexed, I shall see all about it presently. Stop, let me 
look well at him.” 

“ What is he thinking 

“What a question to 
mind of a person asleep? 


You are going 


about.” 

be sure—how can I read the 
He has no mind—I cannot tell 
—he has no thought, 1 mean—but let me be quiet a 
bit, and I'll find it out. No wonder he is overcome: he 
has been working himself almost to death—he is quite 
knocked up—he has worked very hard.” 

“ Will you wake him, and ask him some questions? ” 

“ Why, Mrs. Jones, that will be cruel, indeed, to wake 
him, if you could see or feel how worn out he is.” 

“ Well, never mind, Mr. —— wishes you to give us 
some information, and you must wake him.” 

“ Well, if I must, J must. There, now, he is sitting up, 
looking about him, and scratching his head, tired enough 
—make haste and tell me what it is you want to know.” 

The questions were about loading and unloading, and 
if he had written, and if he purposed returning. 

She went through these, and told us that there was a 
letter began, she saw it—but that he had not made up 
his mind about returning, though he wished it. She 
was very impatient, and soon said he was asleep again, 
so that she could learn no more 

I was glad it was over. But Mr. —— said, “ Let 
her go to Hokianga—it is only 140 miles from Auck- 
land.” This did appear to me quite outrageous. But 
when I asked her if she would go, she said, ‘ O, yes, to 
be sure. I love the sea-side—you just taught me the 
sea, Come, where am I to go—shall I go along by the 
sea?” 

“Go which way you will, only be sure to go to 
Hokianga—North Island, New Zealand.” 

“Let me alone—I shall tell you when I get there.” 

She accomplished this as cheerfully and readily as a 
young hind skipping over a mountain. She said re- 
peatedly how she enjoyed the sea so early in the morn- 
ing. When she reached the place she described the 
same sort of tents—the one she had to examine belonged 
to an intimate friend of Mr. : 

She said she went in—that it had a division inside— 
the sleeping place was parted from the entrance. ‘“ The 
old gentleman is asleep—he has a gun hanging up.” 





She described his clothes, which gave character to her 


description about the tent, «f a naval man, and then 
went to “look at his garden,” which she told us had a 
“ zig-zag wooden fence,” which was so. 
that latitude being all new to her, were extremely gra- 
tifying both to her and us—she told their scent, size, 
and shape of their leaves and fruit. “ It is beginning 


The trees of 


[ JAN. 15, 


to be hot—it will be very hot in the middle of the 
day.” * 

Upon her return she again requested to be allowed to 
go to Adelaide and back, and “ not be hurried.” She 
said she should just take a look in upon these ships, 
and see the young man again. Presently she laughed 
heartily, said the sailors were all turning out of their 
hammocks—it was rare fun to see them, but the young 
man was still asleep. 

We left her to herself for a time—she seemed very 
happy, and described an animal we could not make 
out, which a friend since has suggested to me was 
most probably one of those very small bears peculiar 
to that part. She had been further up the country 
than ever she had ventured before, and then gave us 
one of the most complete descriptions of the natives I 
ever saw. She remarked a small group; one man was 
tearing an uncooked sheep’s head, and eating it with 
great gusto. But she did not call them fierce people. 

I think I have some notes of her former visits to 
Adelaide, where she was surprised to see some old 
acquaintances who were schoolfellows with her at Wells. 
She said “they are bakers—they have a very neat 
place—” that she would look into their ¢i/—they were 
all up; but some of the people were getting up, and 
some were making breakfast; it was only money here. 
These people were very poor folks at Wells. “TI see 
they have money in the till—I shall look all about and 
see if they have more money.” 

She said she saw gold and silver in a writing desk, 
and she was pleased to see how comfortably they wero 
getting on. 

She went, by request, to a house of some very re- 
spected friends of a gentleman who was present, and 
described the several persons, and that they were at 
breakfast. There seemed to be one in addition, who, 
she said, looked as if she was the wife of one of the 
party. My friend did not know of a marriage having 
taken place—but this was correct. 

Now, Sir, this occurred in the presence of the parties 
interested, so that we had nothing to do but to mark 
the features of the case, and take our notes. 

If, therefore, such a beautiful voyage has been taken 
to the Southern hemisphere, why should not the friends 
of Sir Benjamin Franklin and the public still rest in 
the hope that the experiment you have registered may, 
in its time, prove correct. 

lam, Sir, yours, &e. 
LAVINIA JONES. 

31, Rivers -street, Bath, January 4, 1850, 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





Aut the Theatres continue to run their Christmas at- 
tractions, the severity of the weather appearing in no 
way to diminish the eager throngs. 

THE Princess’s has fairly won‘the palm of panto- 
mime, as it did last year, and no lover of this ancicnt 
and popular species of entertainment should fail to 
enjoy it here in all its ancient exuberance of humour. 

Tur ADELPHI cannot improve upon Wriaur and 
Pavut Beprorp, and therefore where they are there is 
sure to be mirth extravagant enough for the merriest 
Christmas folk. Go and see, and if your sides do not 
ache next morning, never again put faith in Tue 
Criric’s advice. 

Tur Conosseum, the PoLyrecunic, the Diorama, 
and the PANorAMA should all be visited by our 
young readers before the holidays are over. From all 
of these as much of instruction as of pleasure is to be 
derived, therefore papas and mammas should place 
them at the head of the list of Christmas treats for their 
young folk. 

” Frencu TuHearre, St. JameEs’s.—The boards of 
this pretty little theatre are again occupied by a French 
company under the auspices of Mr. Mrrcuext ; and 
to judge from the full attendance which the perform- 
ances that have taken place during the past week have 
commanded at this early period of the year, and during 
unusually inclement weather, there can be no doubt 
that the French Theatre will continue to be a place 
of amusement as fashionable and attractive as it has 
hitherto been. The good taste, tact and judgment 
which Mr. Mircue.. has employed in his manage- 





* One particular feature about this visit was, she said she 
saw a great number of very long timbers—she measured 
some, and gave the number of feet. These were spirs, to 
obtain which this gentleman had been sent out by Govern- 
ment. 
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ment have fully entitled him to a share of success 
which we trust, both for himself and the public, will 
enable him to reap the advantages and enj 1 

of permanently establishing a Frencl 
London. We are s Nry to see any 





English drama decline, and eo 1 to be ig 
ane weg the fact. The taste for tragedies, and 


sven for our first A comedies, seems to have passed 
away, and unfortunately the style of representations 
which has succeeded them, suited rather to the eye 
than the ear, has not been favourable to the production 
of good dramatists or good actars. ¢ English are 
essentially not a play-going people, while the ’ French 
are eminently so. Under all their difficulties, in the 
midst of revolution, the theatre doors have hardly ever 
been closed, and the momentous events of the di iy have 
been soon made to contribute to the amusement of the 
night. The profession, therefore, both of authors and 
actors at Paris, is held in greater estimation, and 
affords a more certai: bros pect of success, than with 
us, a circumstance which will, per aps, account for the 
perfec tion which is generally obtained even in the most 
subordinate characters. However trifling may be the 
plot of a drama, generally speaking the ine sii nts ¢ are 80 
dexterously interwoven, the dialogue so lively and per- 
tinent, the ensemble so carefully managed, that whe ther 
in the libretto of an opera, or in the life and prattle of 
a vaudeville, truthfulness to nature is only rivalled by 
the finesse with which it is exhibited. hat there are 
numerous exceptions there can be no doubt, but the 
truth of the observation is fully attested when we bear 
in mind the frequent announcements of the produc- 
tion of ‘‘ New Pieces adapted from the French.’ 

Mr. MircHe.t opened the ome on Monday, 
the 6th of January, with Le Val @ Andorre, a favourite 
production of the Opera © omique, and, to judge from its 
success, the chef d’ceuvre of M. Harevy. This opera 
was brought out about twelve months ago, and has 
already been performed more than one hundred times 
at Paris, and very yaw at the provincial theatres 
also in Germany and Belgium. The music, alt! ough 
rather heavy, is of a more sterling and superior charac- 
ter than is generally found in this class of operas, in 
which light easy flowing melody prevails without much 
effort at elaborate instrumentation. The re are few airs 
varticularly striking to the ear, and none exactly suited 
for drawing-room singing ; at the same time the music 
seems always suited to the incidents of the drama. 
There are two simple but expressive songs, Marguerite 
gui m’invite, and Taudra-t-il done pale et éperdue, 
for the heroine Rose de Mai, and a sweet melancholy 
romance, Lose, toute la nuit, sung her by her lover 
Stephen. The harvest and martial choruses are lively 
and effective. The story of the opera, which is pro- 
a through three acts, is highly interesting, a M. 
u St. GE ORGES has greatly contributed to the success 
of the opera by his clever and well written libretto. 
The story is shortly as follows :—Rose de Mai (Mall 
CutARrToN) is a young orphan peasant in the valley of 
Andorre, in the Pyrenees, wae she - lived from 
childhood with her mistress, Teresa, a rich fermiére, 
(Mdlle. GuicHaArp.) ~ Jose is in love with Stephan, 
a young huntsman (M. Lac), who returns her affec- 
tion. 3a an evil hour, Captain Lejoyeux, a recruitng 
officer (M. Cuoxuut), visits the valley. The recruits 
are to be chosen by lot. Fortune turns against Stephan, 
who, with others, is obliged to follow the detachment 
immediatel . Rose is miserable at seeing her lover on 
the eve of departure, and having heard from her 
guardian, Jacques Sincére, an old soldier, turned 
goatherd (M. NaTtHAn), that she is entitled to 3,000 
mg she determines on buying her lover’s discharge. 
Jacques i is gone for the money, but in the interval the 
drum beats, and the recruiting party is marching off, 
when Rose, in a fit of passionate despair, abstracts 
from her mistress’s desk 1,500 francs, the sum re- 

uired by the Captain for the release of Stephen. 

n after Jacques returns, declaring the money 
has been lost. Rose, therefore, has no means of 
replacing the 1,500 francs. Her mistress discovers 
her loss, and accuses Rose, to whom she had confided 
her keys. She is arraigned before the tril yunal, and 
about to be condemned, when aap withdraws the 
accusation, having been informed by Jacques, that 
tose is her own daughter, and to save her child she 
is content to bear the odium which falls upon the false 
accuser, 

Mdlle. CHaRTON was received as an established 
favourite; she sang very sweetly, and personated the 
Village Maiden to perfec tion, and in the pathetic scenes 
exhibited an earnestness and power of expression 
for which she has hitherto not been remarkable. 
M. CHOLLET was perfectly at home as a Recruiting 
Officer, and gave full effect to the variety of scenes in 
which he was introduced. His debut before an Eng- 
lish audience was eminently successful.  Mdlle. 














Cortt, also a débutante, is a pre we sith little actress, 
and made a very favourable impr ession. The orchestre 
department, presided over by M. HAusSENS, was very 
ient throughout. After the second act of t 
ypera th 





1 


National, Anthem was sung by the whole 
company, and at the fall of the curtain the principals 


were all recalled 





NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 





DUNCAN, THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 


Diep, on § preg ay, the 3rd of November, on — Her 
Majesty’s ship King fis sher; in the Bight of Benin, Mr. 
John Dunean, the African traveller. Mr Duncan was 
the son of a small farmer, in Wigtonshire, North Britain. 


At an early age he enlisted in the Ist regiment of Life 
hich he served w 


; nae himself with a high 
rood conduct about the year 1840. In th 
the Nige r, in 1842, Mr. Duncan was appointed 
an a, during the progress of that ill-fated expedition, A* 
spicuous place in all the treatie made by the 
ane ssioners with the native chiefs. He returned to 
} 1, one of the remnant of the expedition, with a 
frightful wound in his leg. and a shattered body, from 
hich he long suffered. With a return of health, how- 
ever, came a renewed desire to explore Africa, and, 
under the auspices of the council of the Geographical 
Society, he started in the summer of 1844, not without 
substantial proofs from many of the members, of the in- 
terest they took in his perilous adventure. ‘The par- 
ticulars of his journey along the coast until his arrival 
in Dahomey, are detailed in letters to his friends and 
published in the Geographical Society's Journal of that 
period. From Dahomey he again returned to the coast, 
having traversed a portion of country hitherto untrodden 
by Europeans, but broken down in health, and in extreme 
suffering from the old wound in his leg. Fearful that 
mortification had commenced, he at one time made 
preparations for cutting off his own limb—a fact which 
displays the wonderfully great resolution of the man. 
All these journeys were undertaken on a very slenderly 
furnished purse, which on his arrival at Wyhdah was 
not only totally exhausted, but he was compelled to 
place himself in “ pawn,” as he expressed it, for ad- 
vances which would take years of labour on the coast 
to liquidate. From that disagreable position his friends 
of the Geographical Society soon relieved him by an 
ample subscription, with which he proposed to make a 
journey from Cape Coast to Timbuctoo, but the state 
of his health compelled him to return to England. He 
was lately appointed Vice-Consul to Dahomey, for 
which place he was on his way when he died. Mr. 
Duncan leaves a wife, who is, we believe, but poorly 
provided for.—Liverpool Albion. 
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Tue issues of “cheap editions” fully monopolise the 
book market; readers are dissatisfied with aught but 
slimly-covered shilling worths. The royal road to 
popularity has been found, and authors rush madly into 
it, succumbing to the new era in the republic of letters. 
We anticipate a reaction in some degree. It will soon 
be found that the rate of rendering is too low for fair 
trading. We can find no better parallel than the cheap 
newspaper rage of 1848: that utterly failed. The fact 
is, that authors and editors cannot live on fame, or on 
large circulations, unless these bring profit as well; and 
we are sure that good novels, filling each 400 closely- 
printed octavo pages, cannot be profitably sold for a 
shilling. Some one must suffer. In regard to over- 


garden, and leds as usual each day in a small pony 
earriage He is not living in more than the ordinary 











re jeanent in which_ he has- passed the last seven or 
ht years of his life——At the age of seventy-nine, 
ark. - contem rary, Dr. Lingard - is completed 

he revi 8 of his v cnown History of En gland, a 





y edition of which, we are informed, will soon be 
issued, embellished with the author's portrait, by Mr. 
Skaife. Some important additions are stated to have 
been made in the text, and also a new preface, in which 
Dr. Lingard particularly alludes to the authorities and 
sources of his work. It was expected that he would 
reply to Mr. Macaulay’s comments on the character and 
conduct of James IL, but we are informed that the 
vet _ historian does not enter into any controversy of 
the kind. 

From Paris we learn that Madame George Sand has 
sold the copyright of her “ Memoirs” to a publisher for 
rather more than 5000/——At the sitting ot the 
French Academy on Tuesday last, a crowded audience 
had assembled to hear M. Guizot read an historical 
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restoration of the Stuarts! 
; shortly to publish 





fragment on 
of the Paris daily journals promises 
some very remarkable letters of De Maistre, the great 
writer, on Public Education in Russia. A 
stration asserts that the ruins of 
discovered by Dr. Layard, neyer belonged to 
all!———M. Cousin, the 
ut the first volume of a complete 
the works of Abelard, the monk, 

schoolmen for his learning, among the vulgar for his 
love adventures with the belle Heloise. A French 
journal gives some particulars of the estate recently 
bestowed by the Sultan on M. de Lamartine. The do- 
main lies in the immediate vicinity of Smyrna, and is 
nearly as large as the Isle of Wight,—being about fifty- 
four miles in circumference. It has hitherto belonged 
to only to the Crown,—as we should say in England. 
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The soil is described as wonderfully fertile, like most of 


the land in the neighbourhood of Smyrna,—as being 


well planted with oranges and olives, and as capable of 


every variety of cultivation. The chateau, built for the 
residence of an imperial officer, 
the usual run of Turkish houses; and under the win- 
dows lies a fine lake of more than a mile across, which 
is described as well stocked with fish. The estate in- 
cludes five villages. M. de Lamartine, it is said, goes 
to Asia Minor in the spring to take p2ssession in person 
of his territorial gift. 

The financial reformers have determined at once to 
demand the repeal of the taxes on paper and advertise- 
ments. In such an effort they have our warmest sym- 
pathies—for the taxes named are perhaps the most 
barbarous of any that times of war or feudalism have 
left tous. They operate detrimenally in a variety of 
ways, and are as well an injury to the poor man by 
limiting his capacity to make known his wants to the 
world, and in preventing the cheapening of books, so 
that literature may be at his command. The Elec- 
tric Telegraph between France and England, by a 
submarine communication across the Channel, has at 
length been authorized by the President, and will, it is 
said, be immediately established——A_ paragraph 
the South African ‘Commercial Advertiser announces 
that the long-contested geographical problem of the ex~ 
istence of a great inland sea or lake in Central Africa 
is at length solved. This lake, so often supposed to be 
referred to by the natives, and so often “ discovered” 


is commodious beyond 








| according to newspaper dictum, is once more said to 


cheap clothes, we have at length discovered that the | 
artizans engaged in their manufacture literally starved | 


away their days and nights. Let caution be exercised 
by booksellers and authors; and let them not cany 
their desire to be cheapest beyond the point where 
justice is en langered. 

The Art Journal informs us that Thomas Moore, 
the poet, is in the enjoyment of good health, physical 
and intellectual, at his cottage at rat 
daily walks along the terrace which 


takes his 
1 borders’ his pretty 





have been found Once more, an expedition has 
sailed, by direction of the Admiralty, to search for the 
Arctic voyagers. It consists ef the Enterprise and 
Investigator, which were lately under the command of 
Sir James Ross in the Arctic Seas; and the new com- 
mander, Capt. Collinson, is directed to enter Behring’s 
Straits, and proceed to the west of Melville Island,— 
where, in the opinion of Sir James Ross, and other 
eminent Arctic officers, traces of Sir John Franklin will 
be met with. It is argued by these authorities, that 
as no vestige of the Erebus and Terror was discovered 
during the late expedition of Sir James Ross, which 
penetrated Barrow’s Straits as far as Cape Bunny,— 
therefore, those ships must have made a great westing, 
and be now (if in existence) frozen up in a longitude of 
at least 110 des grees we st. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between Dec. 14, 1849, and Jan. 14, 1850 
(N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishers themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on.]} 
ART. 
The American in Europe, Part 1. By Henry Clay Crockett. 
4to. 1s. Published on the Ist and 15th. 
The Works of William Hogarth, No. 1. 4to., 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoir of David Scott, R.S.A. By his brother, W. B, Scott. 
With Seven Engravings. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
CLASSICS, 
Classical Museum. Vol. 7, 14s. 6d. Completing the work. 
EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Walkingham’s Tutor’s Assistant improved. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 
Cherpillond’s (J.) Book of Versions, or Guide to French 
Translation. 12mo. bound, 3s. 6d. 
Cherpillond’s (J.) Partié Francaise ou Guide Ala Traduction 
de L’Anglais ou Francais. Par C. J. Delille. 
Illustrated Atlas, Part!9. By R. M. Martin, Esq. 4to., ls. 
Universal Pronouncing Dictionary, Part 56. By T. Wright, 
Esq. Imperial 6vo., ls. 
Scripture History, Part 8. By the Editor of “Sturm’s 
Family Devotions.” Super royal 16mo., 1s. 
Grammar for Commercial Schools. By Dr. Latham. ls. 6d. 


Ist and 15th. 


FICTION. 
Rookwood : a Romance. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
Feap. 8vo. boards, Is. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


Parson’s Case of Jewels re-opened. By Mrs. Sherwood. 2s. 
Dream of Human Life, Part 6. By the author of “The 
Lollards,” &c. 
Amnemon the Forgetful, and Eustathes the Constant. By 
the Rev.C, A. Johns. Square cl. Is. 
HISTORY. 


History of England. By the Rev. Dr. Lingard. New edit., 
10 Vols. large 8vo. 6/. 
British Colonies, pa 9. By R. M. Martin, Esq. Imperial 


8vo., ls.; Part 3, 
History of Ireland, Part 19. Ry R. M. Martin, Esq., ls. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Packet of Seeds Saved by an Old Gardener. Fep. 8vo. 9d. 
MUSIC. 
Merry Old Christmas Quadrilles, 3s.; Brunette Polka, le; 
Mazeppa Polka, 2s.; Amazon Polka, 2s. By Ricardo Linter. 
Tie and Toe Quadrilles, 2s.; Jetty de Treffz Polkas, 2s. By 
Andre Norman. With portrait. 
My Mountain Home Ballad. By Walter Palmer. 2s, 
I see thee as I saw thee last. By G. H. Rodwell. 2s. 
The Chimes Polka. By H. F. Henry. 3s. 
Le Petite Féte Américanees Quadrilles. By G.Redler. 33s. 
Trentham Quadrilles. By G. Simpson. 3s. 
The Minstrel’s Grave. A Ballad. By Miss Planehé. 2s. 
The Fairy Queen. Vocal Duet. By Stephen Glover. 3s. 
The Mistletoe, Schettish, and Three Polkas. 2s. 6d. 
Four Vocal Quartets for male veices.—Orpheus, No. 17, 5s. ; 
No. 18, 5s. By Mendelssohn. 
Six Anthems for Cathedral Service. By Mendelssohn. 9s. 
Three Sacred Songs from the Psalms, with Pianoforte, By 
Molique, 4s. 
Music to the Urania. By Himmel. 
Three Vocal Duets. By Graun. 7s. 
Aurora Borealis Quadrille. 3s, 
Chrysantheum Polka. By W. Budalle. 3s. 
Pule du Salon Valse. By Eugene Deliste. 
Moonlight of the Lake. Notturno, by E. 


10s, 6d. 


2s. 6d. 
J. Loder. 3e. 


Dettingen Te Deum. By Handel, the Vocal Parts in 
Score, with accompaniment for Organ or Pianoforte. ; 


Samson, do.; Judas Maccabeus, do.; Messiah, do. 
Sixth Quartett for Stringed Instruments. By Mendelssohn. 
Op. 80; Andante Capriccio, and Fugue for ditto. Op. 81. 
The Minstrel Song. By J. Thomas. 
PERIODICALS. 
Part 1. By Mrs. Ellis. Royal 8vo. 2s. 
Vol. 1. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth; presen- 
3s. 6d. cloth. 
POETRY. 
By Mrs. Acton Tindal. 
RELIGION. 
Inglis’s Sabbath School and Bible Teaching. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 
Christ Revealed, or Scriptural Lock and Key. 1s. cl.; 8d. sewed. 
SCIENCE. 


Morning Call. 
Family Friend, 
tation copy. 
6s. 6d, 


Lines and Leaves. 8yo. 


Household Surgery, or Hints on Emergencies. By South. 
Second Edition. 18mo. cloth, 3s. 

Annals of Horticulture. Imperial 8vo. 16s. 

Elements of Statics, Dynamics, and Hydrostatics. By Rey. 


Sam. Newth. Royal 12mo. 6s. ‘ 
Report of Chemistry and the Allied Sciences. 
and Kopp. Voll. 8vo., lds. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
The following are some of the New Works announced for 
early publication. 
A New Edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations. By Mc Cul- 
loch. With numerous corrections and additions. 
Crichton, a Romance. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
Complete in One Volume. Fep. 8vo. On the 19th. 
Handbook to the Flower Garden. By Glenny. 
Dr. Lardner on Railway Economy. 1 Vol. 12mo. 
Cheap edition of Lardner on Steam and Steam Navigation. 
Chambers’s Papers for the People. 
Hylton House and its Inmates. By the author of the ‘* Hen 
Pecked Husband.” 3 vols. 8vo. 


By Liebeg 





12mo. 


BOOKS, MUSIC, AND WORKS OF ART 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW, 
From December 1, 1849, to January 1, 1850. 
[SoME errors in delivery having occurred, we purpose, in 
fucure, to acknowledge the receipt of all Books, Music, and 
Works of Art forwarded for review, and which will be 
noticed with all convenient speed. Publishers and Authors 
are requested to apprise the Editor of any Works sent that 
may not appear in this List.] 
, From Messrs. CHAMBERS. 
German Literature. Part 2. 


From Messrs. Loneman and Co, 
Pascal’s Thoughts on Religion and Evidences of Ch 
Bishop’s Introduction to the Study of the Mind. 
Southey’s Life and Correspondence. Vol. 2. 


ristianity. 


From Mr. Georce SLATER. 
Nature and Lectures. By Emerson. 
Eight Essays. By Emerson. 
Christmas, its History and Antiquity. 
Madeleine. 
From Mr. Consvury. 
Lives of the Princesses of England. Vols. 1 and 2. 
From Messrs. Taytorn, WALTON, and MABERLEY. 

Scott’s Suggestions on Female Education. 

From Mr.G. H. Bonn. 
Lamartine’s History of the French Revolution of 1848, 
The Tragedies of Zschylus. 
Lodge’s Portraits. Vols. 2 and3. 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and Poetic Junius, by Woodfall. Vol. 1. 


From Messrs. ARTHUR HALL, VintvE and Co, 
The Nile Boat. 
The Double Claim. 
Truth is Everything. 
Illustrated Year Book. 
Juvenile Calendar. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Seven Churches. 

From Messrs. CHaPpMAN and HALL. 

Ainsworth’s Windsor Castle. Cheap edition. 


From Mr. PICKERING. 
Poems, by John Harwood. 


From Mr. Henry ALLMAN. 
Manna in the Wilderness. 
Histories of Titus Livy of Palairum. 
From Mr. BENTLEY. 
The Emigrant Churchman in Canada. 2 Vols. 
The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science and History. 
From Messrs, Letts and Son. 
Letts’s Diary. No. 1 
Letts’s Indispensable Diary. 
From Mr. JamMEs DARLING. 
Manual of Parochial Institutions. By the Hon. and Rev. 
Samuel Best. 
Eastern Churches. 
Sermon on the Distinctive Excellencies of our 
mon Prayer, by the Rev. G. S. Drew. 
From Messrs. Cocks and Co. 
Cock’s Musical Almanac for 1850. 
From Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE and Sons. 
Tales and Sketches of Scottish Life. 
Second Gallery of Literary Portraits. 
Cottage Cookery. 
The Family Eeonomist. Vol, 2. 
Stories for Summer Days. 
From Mr. Josep MasTEeks, 
Original Ballads by living Authors. 
From Mr. WASHBOURNE. 
Tales and Sketches for Fireside Reading. 
From Mr. Moxon. 
Recollections of Chantry. 
From Mr. RouTLEDGE. 
Prairie. By J. F. Cooper. 
Puritan and his Daughter. ByJ. F. Cooper. 
From Mr, J. A. Baas, 
An Examination of the Authority of the Weekly Sabbath. 


From Messrs. BLacKWoop and Son, 


300k of Com- 


Letter to the Queen ona late Court Martial. By Samuel 
Warren. 
From Messrs. SHERWOOD. 
Looker-On. No. 1. 


From Mr, Boswortu. 

January. 

From Mr. J. W. PARKER. 
Ingleby’s Remarks on some of Sir William Hamilton’s Notes 
on the Works of Dr. Reid; in Reply to Mr. Jobert’s 
Second Essay on Ideas. 

From Messrs. OLIvEB and Boyp. 

New Edinburgh Almanac. 
From Messrs. D’ALMAINE and Co. 
Three pieces of Music. 
From Messrs, Nispet and Co. 
Pear’s Reply to Dr. Vaughan’s Letter. 
From Messrs, Onr and Co. 
King Rene’s Daughter. 
From Messrs. Darton and Co, 
Introduction to the French Language. 


From Mr, CHARLES Cox, 
Amnemon and Eustathes. 


Anglo-Saxon. 





The Youngest Sister, 3yols, 8yo, 








[ Jan. 15, 


From Messrs. Stums and MacInTyRE. 
One in a Thousand. By G. P. R. James. 


From Mr, 
Campaign of Lombardy. 
From Mr. Joun CHAPMAN, 
tepresentative Men. By Emerson. 
From Messrs. Barry, Brothers. 
Who's Who in 1850. 


From Mr. SHoBERL. 
Scenes of the Civil War in Hungary. 
Flies in Amber. By Miss Pardoe. 3 vols. 
Country Quarters, By the Countess of Blessington. 
Froni Mr. Moxon. 
Selections from the Spectator. Vols 1 and 2, 
From Mr. T. C. Newsy. 
Dark Scenes of History. By G. P. R. James. 
Peer’s Daughters. By Lady Bulwer. 3 vols. 
Our Guardian. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. 
From Mr. W. S. D. PaTemMan. 
Post Magazine Almanac for 1850. 








Sampson Low. 


3 Vols, 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 

















Births, fAarriages, and Deaths. 


DEATHS. 

AcassE.—On the 27th Dec., in Newman-street, at an ad- 
vanced age, Jacques Laurent Agasse, Esq., honorary mem- 
ber of the Society of Arts of Geneva. 

Bernavup.—At Paris, in his 73rd year, M. Thiébaut de Ber- 
naud, assistant conservator of the Bibliothéque magazine, 
the compiler of various large autograph folio volumes of 
Catalogue of its Contents, and author of a variety of works 
chiefly on botany and on agricultural economy. M. Thié- 
baut is said to have left in manuscript, amongst other 
things, a translation of Theophrastus, some researches on 
the subject of geological revolutions, and a work on the 
institutions and literature of Ancient Scandavia. 

Dousiepay.-On the 14th Dec., in Harrington-square, 
London, aged 39, Edward Doubleday, distinguished for his 
attainments in natural history, and for his valuable con- 
tributions to that science. He had only a few years ago 
been appointed assistant-zoologist in the British Museum, 
and engaged on the entomological department, the duties 
of which he was so well able to perform with credit to 
himself, and advantage to the public. In conjunction 
with his brother, he published the able work on British 
3irds and Insects, and was employed, at his death, in con- 
tinuing his valuable labours on Diurnal Lepidoptera. 

Quincy.—At Paris, aged 95, M. Quatremére de Quincy, the 

oldest member of the Institute. M. de Quincy was a 

member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 

and perpetual honorary secretary to the Academy of Fine 

Arts. 

Wacnorn.—Last week, at his residence, Pentonville, Lon- 

don, suddenly, Lieutenant Waghorn, R.N. the gallant 

pioneer of the overland route. 

Wattner.—At Munich, Dr. Phillip Francis de Walther, 

private physician to the King of Bavaria, and eminent for 

forty years as at once a professor and a writer in the field 
of the medical sciences. 
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[A Register of the References where full particulars of the 
following may be found, is kept at the Critic Orrice. To 
prevent unnecessary trouble or impertinent curiosity, they 
will be supplied only on payment of half-a-crown for the 
search. Ifthe inquiry be by letter, this may be transmitted 
in postage stamps. It will be sufficient to state the num- 
ber prefixed to the particular case upon which information 
is sought. | 


1316. Waxsuse CertiFicaTe of Joun Smita and ELIZABETH 
his wife, who were married in London between the 
years 1725 and 1750. The wife was a native of 
France, and it is supposed her name was De Sablier ; 
and Smith was a contractor for the Ordnance 

Department. 

1317, Mary Bisuor, formerly in service at Cheltenham, and 

who afterwards married and lived in London. Some- 

thing to her advantage. 

1318. CuanLes OWEN APPERLEY, to apply for information of 

advantage. 

1319, Bripger MULLIN, otherwise Catsnam, whose son died 

in Australia. Something to her advantage. 

1320, CurLpREN of the late James Cox, formerly of Knights- 
bridge, painter, &c., and of Extzaseru, his wife, 
both deceased. 

Next-or-Kin of Lovisa SAREL, of Grove-house, En- 
field, Middlesex, and Hengar-house, Cornwall, widow 
(died Sept. 7, 1 1847 ), or their representatives, 

1322. Mr. George WALL Parker, who formerly resided at 

Bayswater, and late at Canterbury. Something to his 

advantage. 

1323. Joun Buren, late of Mersham, Kent. 

his advantage. 

1324, BENJAMIN PEMBERTON STEVENS, who left Margaret- 

street, Clerkenwell, in July, 1846, and was supposed 

to have gone on board a foreign steamer at London- 
bridge-wharf, Something to his advantage. Or for 
information of him, 10/. reward, 


1321. 


Something to 











Erratum.—In line 24 from the bottom of column 2 and 
page 3 of our last pumber, Jor * frigid and frozen,” read 
** frigid and formal,’ 
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AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY.--This Society is about to proceed imme- 
diately to complete registration and the commencement of 
business. 

PROSPECTUS, 

The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY is esta- 
blished for the Assurance of Property; its object being, by 
the application of the principle of Assurance, to secure to all 
terminable and uncertain interests in Property whatsoever, 
a value equivalent to, or even greater than, freehold, so that 
they shall be equally available for the purposes of sa/e or of 
mortgage. 

It also purposes ultimately to embrace the Assurance of 
Titles that are good holding titles but not marketable titles, so as 
to make them marketable. 

Likewise, the Management of Trusts. 

But it will commence with the Assurance of Property 
alone; the other two branches will not be brought into 
operation without the consent of the Shareholders, given at 
a special meeting called for the purpose. 

The following are the branches of business :— 


1. Assurance of Leaseholds. 

At present the purchaser of a leasehold loses both his 
purchase-money and his house or estate at the expiration 
of hislease. In the market, it is slow of sale, and always 
commands less than its real value, and it is very difficult 
to procure a mortgage uponit. So, persons who take pro- 
perty on repairing leascs seldom provide a fund for the 
repairs required on quitting, and are often involved in ruin 
by the demand. 

The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY is de- 
signed to provide a remedy for this. On payment of a small 
annual premium, the Society will secure to the leaseholder 
the repayment of his capital at the expiration of his lease, 
or the sum required for repairs. Combined with such a 
policy of insurance, a leasehold will be as marketable and 
as mortgageable as any freehold, or even more so, for its 
value will be certain under any circumstances. To illustrate 
the working of this, it may be stated that, to assure the re- 
payment of a purchase-money of 2,000/. at the expiration of 
a lease of ninety-four years, the annual premium to be paid 
will be only 3/. 8s. 6d. 

1. Assurance of Copyholds. 

Copyholders are frequently seriously embarrassed by the 
paymeft of fines, heriots, and admissions on deaths and 
renewals, The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
will insure the sums necessary to meet these, 

3. Assurance of Lifeholds. 

All property held on lives it will assure in like manner, so 
that, on the dropping of the life, the sum required for 
renewal, or the value of the property lost, will be paid to 
the Assurer. 


4, ASSURANCE AGAINST ANY CONTINGENCY. 

Property or life may be assured against any other con- 
tingency capable of being estimated, for the security of 
individuals and families. 

The Society will commence with the above branches of 
business alone: but, as soon as it shall be deemed desirable, 
and the Shareholders at a special general meeting agree to 
do so, it will proceed to 

5. The Assurance of Titles. 

It is estimated that there are many millions’ worth of 
property in the United Kingdom unmarketable by reason of 
some technical defects in title, and which yet have good 
holding titles. These may all be made marketable and more 
valuable than other properties, by means of an Assurance of 
Title, which may be effected with great benefit to the com- 
munity and with large profits to the Society. 

6. The Management of Trusts. 

The experience of every Lawyer, and almost of every in- 
dividual, must have shown him the difficulty which is 
experienced in finding responsible Trustees and Executors, 
and everywhere are to be seen families ruined and creditors 
losing their debts through the defaults or dishonesty of 
Trustees, besides the responsibilities and risk that attach to 
the office making men daily more reluctant to undertake it. 
It is believed that the difficulty may be completely met by a 
respectable and responsible Society undertaking the manage- 
ment of Trusts, being paid by a small per-centage on the 
fund, as are the Official Assignees in Bankruptcy, and that 
thousands would more gladly commit their properties to the 
care of such a Society than to individuals of whose responsi- 
bility they cannot be assured. The moneys of the Trust 
funds to be invested in Government Securities. 

The Collection and Guarantee of Rents. 

This is to provide for Landlords a more secure and satis- 
factory mode of collecting their rents than by the present 
machinery of House and Estate Agents, and to accompany it 
with a guarantee for the amount in the nature of an insurance. 


Such are the purposes of the Law Property ASSURANCE 
Socrery. 

Although the application of the principle is novel, there is 
about it nothing speculative or uncertain. Its calculations 
can be made with the most minute accuracy, and its profits 
are certain. 

Division of Profits. 

Of those profits four-fifths, or eighty per cent., will be divi- 
ded among the policy-holders on the participating scale ; 
80 that, on the expiration of his lease or lifehold, the party 
assured will not only receive back his purchase-money, but 
a good deal more, in the form of bonuses arising out of the 
division of profits. 

Agents 
will be appointed in every district of the Country to conduct 
the general business of the Society; but every respectable 
Attorney may transact his business directly with the Society, 
aud will be entitled to the same commission, viz., 10 percent. 


on the first year’s premium, and 5 per cent. on all subsequent 
ones, 

To increase the responsibility of the Agents, they will be 
required to take an interest in the Society by holding at | 
ten shares, and insuring either their lives or property to the 
amount of 200/. at least. 

To reduce to the lowest amount the capital required, until 
the income justifies a larger expenditure, it is proposed to 
commence business in as inexpensive manner as possible, 
with the smallest possible establishment, the Directors not 
to exceed seven in number, and neither the Manager, the 
Directors, nor the Secretary to receive any paymext or 
salary until the income of the Society is sufficient to meet 
its expenses. 

And, as the best guarantee for good faith, the Law Times, 
with which the plan of the Society has originated, and by 
which it is established, undertakes, at its own charge, all the 
preliminary expenses, to be repaid only when the Society is 
actually in operation, and has funds for the purpose. So 
that persons taking shares in it are guaranteed that if, 
through any possible mischance, the Society should not pro- 
ceed to business, the deposits paid upon the shares they 
subscribe will be returned in full. Probably not more than 
10s. per share will be called for; and certainly not more 
than 17. in the whole, and not more than 10s. per share at 
one time, or at a less interval than three months. 

APPLICATIONS for SHARES in the usual form are to be 
addressed for the present to “‘THE PROMOTERS OF THE 
LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” at the Law 
Times OFFice, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London, 
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THE NEW NIGHT LIGHT. 
—— 
HE ALBERT NIGHT 


LIGHTS excel all others in con- 
venience, cleanliness, simplicity, and 
safety, efficiency and economy. In boxes, 
at 6 i. containing 8, 10, or 12, to burn 
nine, seven, or tee ‘hours each. To be 
used in the Albert lamps, at 3d., 6d., 9d. 
or ls. Sold by all grocers, chymists, 
oilmen, SaeenGn, and lamp dealers 

By in the kingdom. 





' . op . — ° . 

A SIMPLE TREATMENT will effect 
LX a cure when every other means have failed.— Any 
CUTANEOUS DISEASE radically CURED, or no charge 
made to the patient. Scrofula, wounds, ulcers, chronic 
gout, and rheumatism, are undertaken on the same terms, 
without the aid of any poisonous or deleterious drug. The 
most satisfactory references ean be given.—Letters for full 
particulars to be addressed to Mr. RODNEY, 14, Old Bur- 
lington-street, successor to Mr. Whitlaw. Consultation 
hours from 9 a.m. till 7 p.m. N.B.—This treatment is 
carried on under government sanction and royal patronage. 





EAFNESS.—New  Discovery.— 
THE ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily 
powerful, small, newly invented instrument, for deafness, 
entirely different from all others, to surpass anything of the 
kind that has been, or probably ever can be, produced. It is 
modelled to the ear, so that it rests within, without project- 
ing. Being of the same colour asthe skin, is not perceptible. 
Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation, to hear 
distinctly at church, and at public assemblies. The unplea- 
sant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, 
and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be de- 
sired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES. 
S. & B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle- 
street, Piccadilly. 


NEW DISCOVERY.— 
MR. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, 
has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; 
they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication: and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 
52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


I ERUE’S CRYSTALLINE CAS- 
_4 TORINE, for nourishing and beautifying the Hair, 
has been in use many years, and is patronized by all the Courts 
and most of the Nx y in Europe, now introduced into this 
Country by an Eminent Professor of Medical Science, as 
superior to anything of the kind ever offered. The use ofa 
po gd ee wal prove its efficacy. Sold at 1s. 6d. 2s. 6d 
and 3s. 6d. 

LE R UE’ $ U NE QUALLED ORIENTAL DENTRIFICE, 
used by an eminent Surgeon, under whose directions it is 
brought before the public as an article perfect in its bene- 
ficial effects, in adding beauty to the Teeth, and strengthen- 
ing the Gums,—is strongly rec rewr to the patronage 
of the public. Sold in boxes ls. 6d., 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. each, 
Sent free to all parts of the Kingdon, on receipt of stamps, 
with an extra 2d. 3d. or 4d. for postage ;—by Mr. THOS, 
SMITH (sole agent), No. 7, John-street, Adelphi Chambers, 
Strand, London. 
































YOU MAY BE CURED YET 
} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
AMPUTATION OF TWO TOES PREVENTED. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Oliver Smith Jenkins, dated 
Falkirk, August 13th, 1848. 
To Professor HoLLoway. 

Sir,—I was superintending about six months ago, the 
erection of one of our Railway Bridges, and by the fall of a 
large stone my right foot was seriously bruised, which ulti- 
mately got so bad, that I was advised to go to Edinburgh to 
consult some of the eminent Surgeons, which I did, and was 
told that in order to save my foot, two of my toes must be 
taken off. In despair, I returned home to impart the melan- 
choly news to my wife, intending to submit to the opera- 
tion ; it was then a thought struck me to try your valuable 
Ointment and Pills, which I did, and was by their means in 
three weeks enabled to resume my usual occupation, and at 
this time my toes are perfectly cured. 

(Signed) OLIVER SMITH JENKINS. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London ; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines 
eh the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at 
d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s. and 33s, each. There is a 
very “conside a ible saving by taking the larger siz« 
N.B.—Directions for the “guidan¢ eof Patients are affixeed 
to each Pot aud Box. 
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- 
ENTAL SURGERY— 
BEAUTIFUL TEETH.—Mr. EDWARD GAVIN, 

SuRGtON-DENTIsT, 33, Seuthampton Street, Strand, con- 

tinues to perform every operation connected with the 

Teeth upon those successful principles and moderate charges 

which have ensured him so much patronage. By his pecu- 

liar and scientific method he perfectly and painlessly fixes 
artificial teeth in the mouth ; the extraction of roots or any 
painful operation whatever is rendered perfectly unneces- 
sary. A single beautiful mineral tooth, which no time or 
wear can effect, from 5s. ; a complete set of Teeth, 5/. The 
attention of schools and families are especially directed to a 
successful method for regulating all deformities of the Teeth 
in children and youth, thereby ensuring a beautiful contour 
and expression to the mouth. Teeth extracted with newly 
invented instruments, causing the least possible degree of 
pain; cleaning and beautifying the Teeth so as to preserve 

the enamel uninjured, 5s.; stopping carious Teeth with a 

valuable mineral cement which does not discolour, and 

effectually arrests further decay, rendering the Tooth firm 
andfas useful as ever, 2s. 6d. 








pre ABLE FESTIVITIES. 
hJ At this period of the year, when friends and lovers 
assemble at the social board, or join in the mazes of the 
dance, a more than usual anxiety is created for PERSONAL 
ATTRACTION, and the following unrivalled discoveries for 
the ToiteT are called into increased requisition, namely— 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for creating and sustain- 
ing a luxuriant head of hair, ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
for rendering the Skin soft, fair, and blooming, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, for im- 
parting a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth. The Patronage 
of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high appreciation 
by Rank and Fashion, with the well-known infallible 
efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled, 








and render them a peculiarly ELEGANT AND SEASON. 
ABLE PRESENT. 

BEWARE oF SpuRrous Im1raTiIons.—The only GENUINE 
of each bears the name of “‘ ROWLANDS’” preceding that 
of the article on the Wrapper or Label, with thelr Signature 
at the foot, in Red Ink, thus—A,. ROWLAND & SONS, 
Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by re- 
pectable Chemists and Perfumers. 








Under the Patronage of Royalty, and the Authority of the 
Faculty. 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
A -A Certain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary 
Organs, in Difficulty of Breathing, in Redundancy of Phlegm, 
in Incipient Consumption (of which cough is the most posi- 
tive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma 
and in Winter Cough they have never been known to fail. 
KeaTino’s Couch Lozences are free from every deleterious 
ingredient, they may therefore be taken at all times by the 
most delicate female and by the youngest child, while the 
Public Speaker and the Professional Singer will find them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful 
wuxiliary in the production of melodious enunciation.—Pre- 
pared and sold in —s ls. 14d.; and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 
No. 79, St. Paul’s p, nn yard, London. Retail by all 
lr sts, &c. 





“St. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 
Str,—I have much pleasure in recommending your 
Lozenges to those who may be distressed with Hoarseness. 
They have afforded me relief on sveral occasions when scarcely 
able to sing from the effects of Catarrh. Ilhink they would 
be very useful to Clerg symen, Barristers, and Public Orators. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
THOMAS FRANCIS, 
Vice Choral. 





To Mr, KEATING. 
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THE CRITIC. (Jan, 15, 1850.] 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. NLY: a New Tale. By the Author 
FY ofA Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “Old Jolliffe,” &c. 


URN’S NEW PUBLI CATIO) IS. Price Is. 6d., in an Illustrated Cover. 


Also, 
EL YDAIOUR. A New Book of Eastern 
I Travel. By CHRISTOPHER PEMBERTON HODGSON, 
Author of ‘ Reminiscences of Australia, “The Wanderer,” 


T H E L i F E 0 F T A S$ S @) . &e. Price 6s. morocco cloth boards 
By the Rev. R. MILLMAN. 2 Vols., post 8vo. A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 
Price ls. The Ninth Edition. 
II. Waicur, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 
BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED CENTRY FOR 1850. 
CHEAPER EDITION CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. Just published, in one vol., post 8v0., cloth, price 5s., 
Complete in 2 Vols. royal 8vo., price only 27. 2s. bound. } EPRESENTATIVE MEN. Seven 


This important National Work comprises a GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC DICTIONARY of the whole of the Lectures. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
LANDED GENTRY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, with particulars of upwards of 100,000 Persons connected Lecture I. Uses of Great Men. 
with them ; forming a Companion to all Pecrages. »» _ II. Plato; or, the Philosopher (New Readings). 

Ill. III. Swedenborg ; or, The Mystic. 
IV. Montaigne ; or, The Sceptic. 
LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND V. Shakspeare ; of, The Poet. 
? VI. Napoleon, or, The Man of the World. 

By Mrs, EVERETT GREEN, VII. Goethe; or, The Writer. 
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Editor of “The Letters of Royal and Ilustrious Ladies.” 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. bound. *«* This edition is printed from an original MS., revised 
‘ and forwarded to England for that purpose; and alone 
IV possesses the sanction of the author. 


Vv oO 4 3 | xX . oO F T } i | E R Ss’ Cc oO N S U L AT E London: Joun CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 


AND EMPIRE UNDER NAPOLEON, Super royal 32mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


Comprising the Period of the War in Spain and Portugal. Orders should specify *‘ Colburn’s Authorized Translation.” ~ T » 
ai oe - _ i ONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
4 WORKS, including the Sea Side and the Fire Side, 
with*a Portrait and Vignette, engraved on steel, forming 
) TT > Thyr T ry 1 Vol. 4 of “Clarke’s Cabinet History of Choice Reading.” — 
] ( )I U LA R N E W N¢ )\ ELS. Vol. 1. Longfellow’s Outre-Mer, a Pilgrimage beyond the 
Seas.—Vol. 2. Bryant’s Poetical Works.—Vol. 3. Irving’s 
Life of Goldsmith.—Vol. 5. Adam’s Flowers, their Moral 
, Language and Poetry, on February 1. 
‘ Clarke’s Miniature Editions, 6d. each, 
bE H E W  t Mi l N CG 7 @) N S S 1. The Language of Love. | 3. The Ball Room Manual. 
‘ : ' : 2. The Language of Flowers. | 4. English Songs. 
ry “ Rmili Tor iain.” = Mor, t . ’ ra ty te 
By the Author of “Emilia Wyndham, Mordaunt Ilall,”” &c. 3 Vols. London: H, G. CLanKe, 4, Exeter Change. 
Il. 


LEONARD NORMANDAL E; FRENCH COMPARATIVELY IN NO TIME. 


An extraordinary powerful incentive to enable persons who 
OR, THE THREE BROTHERS, know but little of French to speak it in a few hours, and 
i sin, lean each ended die “ those who know nothing of it to become acquainted with it 
By the HON. C. STUART SAVILE. 3 Vols. in a few days. 

Ill. J E TRESOR de PECOLIER; or, the 
Art of Making French at Sight. By Mons. F. DE 
PASSAGES IN TH E LIFE OF MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND y | PORQUET. The 235th thousand, being the 33rd edition, 
just out. Price 3s. 6d. A work now nearly universally 
OF SUR TS i Ds adopted. 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-Garden, and all Booksellers. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 3 Vols, — — — 
TO FRENCH GOVERNESSES AND FRENCH MASTERS. 
> Just out, price 3s. 6d. 
| : a 2 "y ) 1g Ny 7 T > 4 Y - x 2 Ar ra ry T 
Mk. SHOBERL’S NEW WORKS. DE, 2ORQUETS NEW FRENCH- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; in which the pronuncia- 

tion of all difficult words has been distinctly marked. 
Upwards of 5,000 words and phrases have been added to this 
edition. The French-English and English-French parts 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S NOVEL, together. Price 5s. - 
COUNTRY QUARTERS, GERMAN and ITALIAN TRESORS. to turn one’s own 


language into German and Italian without a master. 
With PORTRAIT and MEMOIR of her LADYSHIP, by her Niece, MISS POWER. en = Tavistock-street, Covent-Garden 
**A tale of light-hearted Irish girls and light-heeled red-coats—full of incident.”— Atheneum. 2Jbt aoe tee Rita ONC Nee TES 
I TO FRENCH MASTERS, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES.- 
Il. EASY FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
] ’ ) ) ow ALG! . 10 Ty 1D 7 a - 2 sises, 
M | SS I A R ] \OK’S | Lt I S I N A M B kK R. Just published, conetelly. oes oe copious Exercises 
3 Vols. - ars ao rl 
E PORQUET’S NEW PARISIAN 
Ut. GRAMMAR. Price 3s. 6d. This Grammar is by fur 
a 7 1 rT r Yr TAT (A r y the easiest, both to pupil and teacher, ever yet pu lishres Ls 
| II E ( | \ ] L W A R IN H U N G A RY IN 1848.9, It carefully and imperceptibly, without fatiguing, instils 
aoe ae into the pupil’s mind a grammatical and conversational know- 
7s. 6d. bound, ledge of both the languages. 
IV KEY to EXERCISES in ditto. 1s. 


Also, 
N A PI E R ’ N SO U T I ER N A F R ] ‘t A ; ae oe 2 EXERCISES ofthe above. Just out. 
2 Vols. Plates. F. pE Porqurt, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-Garden ; 
and all Booksellers. 


E PORQUET’S Seventeenth Edition, 
just out, of his FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK 
being a Collection of Simple and Instructive Hishoaien of 
5 Eminent Persons, such as Mozart, Henry Kirke ite, 
WwW A T T S & BD S Vv ' | E A Fu D ie Oo FE A L. § @) N G s. Charles the Fifth, Napoleon, Cromwell, Wolsey, &c., carefully 
bh . : arranged for children. Price 2s. 6d. 
With Thirty Illustrations by C. W. COPE, A.R.A.; engraved by Jonn THomrson. 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-Garden ; and all Booksellers. 
“1 Tt = the rare advantage of being as perfect in execution as design. A book of more faultless taste we have rarely | = = 
seen. ’—Examiner. ° 
“Mr. Cope’s drawings are charmingly simple and natural, but full of invention and very expressive.”—Bri . Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun Crocxrorp, of 
s a +a : giy s f f al, Du xf Invention anc " pressive. rutannia. @ Ste “eshte : Merwe : 0 
«A most beautiful edition of these immortal songs. The illustrations are exquisite, and will be suryeyed with rapture yer oy bg a i. cg 4 
by the youthful circle ”—Christian Witness, February, 1819. th Parish of 3st "tiunanh Deroy, to ee of West 
E e ‘ . Cleme anes, : . 
Joun VAN Voorst, | Paternoster-row, minster, on Tuesday, the 15th day of January, 1850, 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols., 





WILLIAM SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 





Square 8vo., 7s. 6d. ; copies bbund in morocco, One Guinea. 

















